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Introduction 



One night, while working late writing this book, the ghost of 
Muammar Gadafi came to me in my room. He was wearing 
long, flowing robes, and his eyes gave off an eerie glow. He 
stared at me sternly, and asked: "Why are you trying to spit 
on my grave? By writing an unflattering, highly-critical book 
of me, isn't that what you are doing?" 

At first I couldn't speak. I was too surprised and shocked to 
see a ghost, ... and what a ghost! The ghost of the very man 
that I was writing about. After a long silence I raised my 
open hand, replying: "I am very surprised to see you. As 
you know, there are at least two sides to every story, 
everybody knows that. Sometimes there are three sides, or 
four. I am telling one side of a story. It is not my intention 
to spit on anybody's grave. I simply want to make a name 
for myself as a writer, make some money as a historian. 
During your lifetime, many westerners said and wrote 
unflattering things about you. Their criticisms didn't bother 
you then; You simply shrugged them off, like water off the 
back of a duck. So why should it bother you now, now that 
you are no longer bodily of this world? What's the problem? 



I paused for a moment, then continued. "Don't worry, some 
relative of yours, ... a son, daughter, cousin, nephew, or 



member of your Qaddafa tribe, will write a favorable 
account of your accomplishments. Also, you yourself wrote 
a book, ' The Green Book', telling your side of the story." 

He slowly shook his head without smiling. "Well, if you are 
going to write, put this in your book", he said: "Just as Iman 
Al-Obeidi didn't meekly and quietly submit to the gang of 
renegade soldiers who raped and abused her, I couldn't let 
Libya meekly and quietly submit to the greedy demands of 
the French, British and American big-oil companies, to the 
unreasonable ultimatums of their pushy-elected-officials, 
and to the threats from their haughty generals. Last year's 
Benghazi-led uprising was nothing more than a French, 
British and CIA-instigated move towards a twenty-first- 
century African neo-colonialism." 

He angrily raised his fist. "I've never been afraid to stand-up 
to the West! I did it all my life; Everybody knows that. It's 
better to die like a lion, than live like a mouse!" 

I weakly smiled. "Well, I am not African, so I don't know 
much about lions." I said. "In my town, all we have are 
mice, rats, pelicans, gulls, pigeons, raccoons, skunks, and 

squirrels " I started explaining about American 

squirrels, ...talking, just to make small talk. I was nervous. 

But when I looked up, the ghost of Muammar Gadafi had 
already evaporated. The ghost had silently departed from 
my room. 



Long Beach, California, 2012 



Chapter One: 

The way that Qadafi initially came to power was a bit 
unusual for an African country. Usually an African coup 
occurs as follows: The president or head-honcho goes out of 
the country for a meeting or for medical treatment; While 
he is gone, an army general takes over the government, 
takes over the television stations, takes over the radio 
stations, takes over the newspapers, temporarily imposes 
martial-law, announces that he is now the new leader, and 
prevents the return of the former head-honcho. In Libya, 
the September, 1969, coup d'etat was carried out by a large, 
secret or semi-secret organization of lower-ranking military 
officers and enlisted men. There were about four- or five- 
hundred of them. The plotters had been forced to delay 
their desired coup d'etat, from March, for about six months, 
because the king had earlier gotten wind that something 
was up, and had done some cracking-down on possible 
plotters. Apparently, he hadn't cracked-down sufficiently. 
Finally, in September, the king left the country to go to 
Turkey, and the plotters deposed not only the king of Libya, 
but they also 'deposed' all the higher-ranking colonels and 
generals too. Most of these lower-ranking military officers 
were from the signal corps. As their new leader, they 
choose Muammar Qadafi, a captain who had studied briefly 
in Great Britian. Muammar Qadafi, who later promoted 
himself to 'colonel', had been born in a tent out in the 
desert, about fifty miles south of the Mediterranean's Gulf 



of Sirt. As a youngster, he took care of scrawny desert 
goats and feisty camels. He did not even attend school until 
age eleven. After that time, he obtained formal education 
only sporadically, because his family led an itinerant life, 
...wandering around the desert with the animals. His father 
and grandfather had both fought against Italian colonizers, 
and he grew up distrusting Europeans and Jews. Some 
people say that he had lived as a Bedouin. Some say that his 
family were Arabized-Berbers. Others say that he was 
descended from mixed Arab-Berber blood, or pure Arab or 
Bedouin blood. The small tribe of his fore-fathers is known 
as the Qaddafa. 



Shortly after taking power, Qadafi informed the Americans 
and the British that they would be required to close their 
military bases on Libyan soil, and withdraw their troops from 
Libya. 

Many petroleum-development-contracts with big 
international oil-companies were re-negotiated, with terms 
much more favorable to Libya, and many oil-company 
properties were siezed and nationalized. Italians, who up 
to that time had owned a great deal of property in Libya, 
had their properties confiscated. The Italian colonists, who 
had considered themselves the rulers of Libya for around 
forty years, from 1911 through 1951, had during those years 
taken over a large portion of the best agricultural land in 
Libya. Of course, they had taken valuable urban properties 
and industrial properties also. Shortly after Qadafi came to 
power in Libya, around thirty-thousand Italians left. 

American oil companies had first discovered petroleum in 



Libya in 1959. 



Qadafi had a gift for organizing people, and he had a gift for 
encouraging other people to organize themselves. He may 
have over-done it a bit, actually, because under Qadafi, the 
government, . . . local, regional and national, .... became a 
bit bloated, convoluted, duplicative, and inefficient. 

The remaking of Libyan society that Qadhafi envisioned 
and to which he devoted his energies after the early 1970s 
formally began in 1973 with a so-called cultural or popular 
revolution. The revolution was designed to combat 
bureaucratic inefficiency, lack of public interest and lack of 
participation in the subnational governmental system, and 
problems of national political coordination. In an attempt to 
instill revolutionary fervor into his compatriots and to 
involve large numbers of them in political affairs, Qadhafi 
urged them to challenge traditional authority and to take 
over and run government organs themselves. The 
instrument for doing this was the "people's committee." 
Within a few months, such committees were found all 
across Libya. They were functionally and geographically 
based and eventually became responsible for local and 
regional administration. 



People's committees were established in such widely 
divergent organizations as universities, private business 
firms, government bureaucracies, and the broadcast media. 
Geographically based committees were formed at the 
governorate, municipal, and zone (lowest) levels. Seats on 



the people's committees at the zone level were filled by 
direct popular election; members so elected could then be 
selected for service at higher levels. By mid-1973 estimates 
of the number of people's committees ranged above 2,000. 



In the scope of their administrative and regulatory tasks and 
the method of their members' selection, the people's 
committees embodied the concept of direct democracy that 
Qadhafi propounded in the first volume of The Green Book, 
which appeared in 1976. The same concept lay behind 
proposals to create a new political structure composed of 
"people's congresses." The centerpiece of the new system 
was the General People's Congress (GPC), a national 
representative body intended to replace the RCC. 



The new political order took shape in March 1977 when the 
GPC, at Qadhafi's behest, adopted the "Declaration of the 
Establishment of the People's Authority" and proclaimed the 
Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamahiriya. The term 
jamahiriya is difficult to translate, but American scholar Lisa 
Anderson has suggested "peopledom" or "state of the 
masses" as a reasonable approximation of Qadhafi's concept 
that the people should govern themselves free of any 
constraints, especially those of the modern bureaucratic 
state. The GPC also adopted resolutions designating Qadhafi 
as its general secretary and creating the General Secretariat 
of the GPC, comprising the remaining members of the 
defunct RCC. It also appointed the General People's 
Committee, which replaced the Council of Ministers, its 
members now called secretaries rather than ministers. 



All legislative and executive authority was vested in the GPC. 
This body, however, delegated most of its important 
authority to its general secretary and General Secretariat 
and to the General People's Committee. Qadhafi, as general 
secretary of the GPC, remained the primary decision maker, 
just as he had been when chairman of the RCC. In turn, all 
adults had the right and duty to participate in the 
deliberation of their local Basic People's Congress (BPC), 
whose decisions were passed up to the GPC for 
consideration and implementation as national policy. The 
BPCs were in theory the repository of ultimate political 
authority and decision making, being the embodiment of 
what Qadhafi termed direct "people's power." The 1977 
declaration and its accompanying resolutions amounted to a 
fundamental revision of the 1969 constitutional 
proclamation, especially with respect to the structure and 
organization of the government at both national and 
subnational levels. 



Continuing to revamp Libya's political and administrative 
structure, Qadhafi introduced yet another element into the 
body politic. Beginning in 1977, "revolutionary committees" 
were organized and assigned the task of "absolute 
revolutionary supervision of people's power"; that is, they 
were to guide the people's committees, raise the general 
level of political consciousness and devotion to 
revolutionary ideals, and guard against deviation and 
opposition in the BPCs. Filled with politically astute zealots, 
the ubiquitous revolutionary committees in 1979 assumed 



control of BPC elections. Although they were not official 
government organs, the revolutionary committees became 
another mainstay of the domestic political scene. As with 
the people's committees and other administrative 
innovations since the revolution, the revolutionary 
committees fit the pattern of imposing a new element on 
the existing subnational system of government rather than 
eliminating or consolidating already existing structures. By 
the late 1970s, the result was an unnecessarily complex 
system of overlapping jurisdictions in which cooperation and 
coordination among different elements were compromised 
by ill-defined grants of authority and responsibility. 



The changes in Libyan leadership since 1976 culminated in 
March 1979, when the GPC declared that the "vesting of 
power in the masses" and the "separation of the state from 
the revolution" were complete. Qadhafi relinquished his 
duties as general secretary of the GPC, being known 
thereafter as "the leader" or "Leader of the Revolution." He 
remained supreme commander of the armed forces. His 
replacement was Abdallah Ubaydi, who in effect had been 
prime minister since 1979. The RCC was formally dissolved 
and the government was again reorganized into people's 
committees. A new General People's Committee (cabinet) 
was selected, each of its "secretaries" becoming head of a 
specialized people's committee; the exceptions were the 
"secretariats" of petroleum, foreign affairs, and heavy 
industry, where there were no people's committees. A 
proposal was also made to establish a "people's army" by 
substituting a national militia, being formed in the late 
1970s, for the national army. Although the idea surfaced 



again in early 1982, it did not appear to be close to 
implementation. 



Remaking of the economy was parallel with the attempt to 
remold political and social institutions. Until the late 1970s, 
Libya's economy was mixed, with a large role for private 
enterprise except in the fields of oil production and 
distribution, banking, and insurance. But according to 
volume two of Qadhafi's Green Book, which appeared in 
1978, private retail trade, rent, and wages were forms of 
"exploitation" that should be abolished. Instead, workers' 
self-management committees and profit participation 
partnerships were to function in public and private 
enterprises. A property law was passed that forbade 
ownership of more than one private dwelling, and Libyan 
workers took control of a large number of companies, 
turning them into state-run enterprises. Retail and 
wholesale trading operations were replaced by state-owned 
"people's supermarkets", where Libyans in theory could 
purchase whatever they needed at low prices. By late 1978, 
there was chaos and confusion. The 'people's supermarkets' 
didn't function very well. The bureaucracy, over the years, 
had more than doubled in size, government administrators 
were inexperienced, and at the colleges, there was student 
unrest. By 1981 the state had also restricted access to 
individual bank accounts to draw upon privately held funds 
for government projects. 



While measures such as these undoubtedly benefited 
poorer Libyans, they created resentment and opposition 



among the newly dispossessed. The latter joined those 
already alienated, some of whom had begun to leave the 
country. By 1982 perhaps 50,000 to 100,000 Libyans had 
gone abroad; because many of the emigrants were among 
the enterprising and better educated Libyans, they 
represented a significant loss of managerial and technical 
expertise. 



Some of the exiles formed active opposition groups. 
Although the groups were generally ineffective, Qadhafi 
nevertheless in early 1979 warned opposition leaders to 
return home immediately or face "liquidation." A wave of 
assassinations of prominent Libyan exiles, mostly in Western 
Europe, followed. Few opponents responded to the 1979 
call to "repentance" or to a similar one issued in October 
1982 in which Qadhafi once again threatened liquidation of 
the recalcitrant, the GPC having already declared their 
personal property forfeit. 



Internal opposition came from elements of the middle class 
who opposed Qadhafi's economic reforms and from 
students and intellectuals who criticized his ideology. He 
also incurred the anger of the Islamic community for his 
unorthodox interpretations of the doctrine and traditions of 
Islam, his challenge to the authority of the religious 
establishment, and his contention that the ideas in The 
Green Book were compatible with and based upon Islam. 
Endowed Islamic properties (habus) were nationalized as 
part of Qadhafi's economic reforms, and he urged "the 
masses" to take over mosques. 



The most serious challenges came from the armed forces, 
especially the officers' corps, and from the RCC. Perhaps the 
most important one occurred in 1975 when Minister of 
Planning and RCC member Major Umar Mihayshi and about 
thirty army officers attempted a coup after disagreements 
over political economic policies. The failure of the coup led 
to the flight of Mihayshi and part of the country's 
technocratic elite. In a move that signaled a new intolerance 
of dissent, the regime executed twenty-two of the accused 
army officers. 



Chapter Two 



Oil and natural gas production create unique environmental 
issues. These include the need to properly handle waste and 
polluted water generated from drilling operations, residuals 
from oil tank farms, chemical wastes, naturally-occurring 
radioactive materials, oil pits, and spillages. In Libya, under 
Qadafi, government oversight was uncoordinated and in 
some cases contradictory. A big problem was the lack of 
proper facilities, well-run landfill sites, and industrial waste 
incinerators. 

Due to Qadafi's poor leadership, there is now significant 
contamination from oil pits, storage facilities, refineries and 
the petrochemical and chemical plants associated with 
production and refining operations. Dumping was a 



common practice, particularly in the remote areas of the 
country in which most oil and natural gas wells and 
production facilities were located. There was also a great 
deal of waste in that natural gas was usually burned-off 
instead of being saved and conserved. Some companies 
that represented themselves as environmental service 
companies were known to regularly take custody of 
pollutants, and simply relocate them to more remote 
locations in the middle of the desert. Some waste was 
buried; some was just left on the sand. More than five 
million tons of hydrocarbon-production-related waste 
requiring special handling had accumulated throughout the 
country. Environmental studies conducted in populated 
areas, such as al-Zawiya (where the Zawiya refinery is 
located) and Tripoli (home to a number of storage facilities) 
have shown high levels of soil contamination. 

Indigenous Libyan oil-companies, particularly oilfield 
services companies, are now playing an increasingly active 
role in oil and gas production. More concerted efforts to 
govern those entities, particularly with respect to making 
workable regulations, and enforcing those regulations, will 
be necessary if Libya is to adequately start safeguarding its 
environment. 



The UN Development Program has described Libya as more 
than 90% wasteland. Both nature and man have conspired 
against the environment, they say. Apart from two coastal 
strips - the Jeffara Plain and the Jabal al Akhdar in Cyrenaica 
- together with the Fazzan Oasis, most of Libya is desert. 
Much of the irrigated area is saline now because of unwise 



use of naturally occurring water from artesian wells under 
Qadafi's leadership. During the time that Qadafi was Libya's 
leader, seawater near Tripoli had penetrated the water table 
as far as 20 km (12 miles) inland. 



With only five percent of the country getting at least 100 
millimetres of rainfall per year, Libya is one of the driest 
countries in the world. 

Historically, coastal aquifers or desalination plants located in 
Tripoli were of poor quality due to contamination with salt 
water, resulting in undrinkable water in many cities 
including Benghazi. 

Oil exploration in the southern Libyan desert in the mid- 
1950s revealed vast quantities of fresh, clean groundwater - 
this could meet growing national demand and development 
goals. 

Scientists estimate that nearly 40,000 years ago when the 
North African climate was temperate, rainwater in Libya 
seeped underground forming reservoirs of freshwater. 

In 1983, Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi initiated a huge 
civil water works project known as the Great-Man-Made- 
River (GMMR) - a massive irrigation project that drew upon 
the underground basin reserves of the Kufra, Sirte, Morzuk, 
Hamada and the Nubian Sandstone Aquifer - to deliver more 
than five million cubic metres of water per day to cities 
along Libya's coastal belt. 

"The Colonel's GMMR project was discounted when first 
unveiled as an uneconomic flight of fancy and a wasteful 



exploitation of un-renewable freshwater reserves," Middle 
East-based journalist lason Athanasiadis told IPS. "But 
subsequently it was hailed as a masterful work of 
engineering." It was logical for Libya to tap into 
underground aquifers so vast that they could keep the 2007 
rate of dispersal going for another 100 to 1,000 years. 

Lying beneath the four African countries Chad, Egypt, Libya 
and Sudan, the Nubian Sandstone Aquifer System (NSAS) is 
the world's largest fossil water aquifer system, covering 
some two million square kilometres and estimated to 
contain 150,000 cubic kilometres of groundwater. 

Fossil water is groundwater that has been trapped in 
underground fossil aquifers for thousands or even millions 
of years. Unlike most aquifers the NSAS is a non-renewable 
resource, and over-extraction or water mining could cause 
rising sea levels. 

"The GMMR provides 70 percent of the population with 
water for drinking and irrigation, pumping it from Libya's 
vast underground aquifers like the NSAS in the south to 
populated coastal areas 4,000 kilometres to the north," Ivan 
Ivekovic, professor of political science at the American 
University of Cairo told IPS. 

"The entire project was drawn out over five phases. Phase 
one took water from eastern pipelines in As- Sarir and 
Tazerbo to Benghazi and Sirte; phase two supplied water in 
Tripoli and western pipelines in Jeffara from the Fezzan 
region; and phase three intended to create an integrated 
system and increase the total daily capacity to almost four 
million cubic metres and provide up to 138,000 cubic metres 
per day toTobruk." 



With an estimated cost of nearly 30 billion dollars, the 
GMMR's network of nearly 5,000 kilometres of pipeline from 
more than 1,300 wells drilled up to 500 metres deep into 
the Sahara was also intended to increase the amount of 
arable land for agricultural production. 

"Libya could start an agro-business similar to California's San 
Joaquin Valley. Like Libya, California is essentially desert but 
because of irrigation and water works projects that desert 
valley became the largest producer of food and cotton in the 
world, making it the ninth largest economy in the world," 
Patrick Henningsen, 21st Century Wire editor and founder, 
told IPS. 

"At the moment the only agro-markets in the 
Mediterranean zone competing to supply citrus and various 
other popular supermarket products to Europe are Israel 
and Egypt. In 10 or 20 years, Libya could surpass both of 
those countries because they now have the water to green 
the desert." In the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) 
water has created a growing regional crisis and could be an 
impetus for further unrest. Demand is increasing as 
populations skyrocket - reserves are rapidly depleting and 
food inflation has taken its toll on cash-strapped countries 
dependent on imported food staples. 

"There are several elements to the Libyan mess. One of 
them is certainly water. I would highlight the issue by 
quoting similar situations in South and Central Asia," News 
Central Asia Editor Tariq Saeedi told IPS. 

"Kashmir is understood to be the cause of rift between India 
and Pakistan but actually it's the water of three rivers - Ravi, 
Sutlej and Beas - that originate from upper Kashmir that is 



the source of dispute. "The Amudarya River that starts 
from Afghanistan and criss-crosses between Uzbekistan and 
Turkmenistan before terminating at Aral Sea is another 
example. The ability of this river to trigger a conflict in 
Central Asia will rise proportionately with the ability of 
Afghanistan to use more water from Amudarya for its own 
use. 

"In a nutshell, whoever controls NSAS, controls the 
economies, foreign policies and destinies of several 
countries in the region, not just north-eastern Africa," 
explains Saeedi. 

In 2011, Libyan officials warned that NATO airstrikes on the 
GMMR's pipelines could cause a humanitarian and 
environmental disaster. But any future unrest in Libya could 
also disrupt the GMMR's flow, leaving regions in the east 
with only the Ajdabiya reservoir - this holds just a month's 
supply of water. 

"Pure freshwater from the south must continue being 
pumped because without it Benghazi would die," says 
Ivekovic. "The water pipelines ran parallel to the oil and gas 
pipelines and it's interesting that with most of the 2011 
fighting that happened around the areas of Ajdabiya, Sirte 
and Benghazi, that none of these pipes had been damaged." 

Some irrigation experts say that it would have been better 
to use the water where it was found, for agricultural 
purposes, instead of piping it north to the cities to be 
wasted for car-washing, frequent bathing, wasteful flush- 
toilets, thirsty lawns and the like. Unfortunately, much of 
central and southern Libya is composed of 'seas' of loose 
sand that are not fit for agriculture. The 'seas' don't even 



stay dutifully in one place, but shift around in the ever- 
changing winds, threatening small oasis-towns and villages. 
Another problem is that in the high heat of the inland 
deserts, the water evaporates more quickly; Generally, the 
climate is cooler and the soils better near the coast. 

In a desertifying region already wracked by water conflict, 
Libya's enormous aquatic reserves will be an important 
natural resource to manage wisely. 

In the future, global warming is projected to be more of a 
problem for sub-saharan Africa than for Libya. Why is this? 
Because if land is already a desert, then why worry about 
desertification? Sub-saharan Africa has the sahel, which is 
threatened by drought and/or threatened with flooding, 
both possibly caused by global warming. However, not all 
deserts are the same. If, in a wet year, a wandering goat- 
herder can support one goat per three-hundered acres of 
desert, then is a dry year, he might need nineteen-hundred 
acres of desert to support that same scrawny goat. The 
practical effect of this is that the herder would be able to 
keep many less animals in a dry year, and would have to 
wander farther. 

A major environmental concern in Qadafi's Libya was the 
depletion of underground water as a result of overuse in 
agricultural developments, causing salinity and sea-water 
penetration into the coastal aquifers. The Great Manmade 
River Project, designed to transport water from large 
aquifers under the Sahara Desert to coastal cities, is said to 
be the world's most extensive water supply project. Some 
critics have complained that, under Qadafi's leadership, the 
wealthy and 'connected' Libyans were wastefully 



squandering precious ground-water on the lush gardens and 
lawns surrounding their fancy mansions, while the average 
Libyan didn't even have running water in his or her home. 

Another significant environmental problem in Qadafi's Libya 
was water-pollution. The combined impact of sewage, oil 
byproducts, and industrial waste threatened the nation's 
coast and the Mediterranean Sea generally. In 2010, Libya 
had 0.8 cu km of renewable water resources with 87% used 
in farming activity and 4% for industrial purposes. Only 
about 68% of the people living in rural areas had pure 
drinking water. The nation's cities produced about 0.6 
million tons of solid waste per year. 

Fortunately, the desertification of existing fertile areas is 
now being combated by the planting of trees as windbreaks. 

As of 2010, eleven of Libya's mammal species and two of its 
bird species were endangered. About forty-one of its plant 
species were also endangered. Endangered species in Libya 
included the Mediterranean monk seal, the leopard, and the 
slender-horned gazelle. The Bubal hartebeest and Sahara 
oryx apparently became extinct during Qadafi's time as 
Libya's leader. 



Chapter Three: 



Hostilities between Libya and Egypt increased greatly in 
April-May 1977, when demonstrators in both countries 
attacked each other's consulates. Colonel Muammar al- 
Qaddafi (1943-), Libya's head of state, accused Egypt of 
provoking a war so that it could seize the Libyan oil fields, a 
charge Egypt denied. In June 1977, Qaddafi ordered the 
225,000 Egyptians working and living in Libya to leave the 
country by July 1 or face arrest. An exchange of gunfire by 
troops along the Libyan-Egyptian border on July 21, 1977, 
immediately caused a four-day war, in which both sides 
used tanks and airplanes in several battles along the desert 
border. A number of Libyan aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground during an Egyptian strafing attack. After Algeria's 
president intervened as a peacemaker both sides agreed to 
a cease-fire on July 24, 1977; both countries had suffered 
heavy losses of men and material. 



Reason for War: 



Egypt and Libya had at one point been on fairly good terms, 
as both enjoyed Soviet support in the ongoing Arab-Israeli 
Conflict. After the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, (in which Libya and 
Egypt were allies), Egypt turned toward the West, ejected 
their Soviet advisors, and became friendlier with the United 
States. Also, Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat began to 
make initial peace moves toward Israel. Libya's leader, 
Colonel Muammar Khaddafi, still strongly allied with the 
Soviet Union, expressed his displeasure at Egypt's moves 



toward peace with Israel by expelling 225,000 Egyptian 
workers from Libya and by organizing a "March on Cairo," in 
June, 1977, to protest against Egypt. The march was halted 
by Egyptian border guards. 



Analysts also believed that this Libya-Egypt conflict was part 
of a larger Soviet-sponsored plan to destabilize not only 
Egypt, but also other pro-Western nations in north-east 
Africa; Sudan and Somalia. Libya had sponsored a coup 
attempt against Sudan's leader in 1976, and Marxist-led 
(and Soviet allied) Ethiopia was engaged in a border conflict 
with Somalia's President Muhammad Siad Barre, who had, 
like Sadat, recently ejected the Soviets from his country. 



Course of the War: 



After the march was halted, Libyan artillery fired at the 
Egyptian border town of Sallum, and Libyan troops carried 
out a raid at Sallum. The raid was carried out by Libya's 9th 
Tank Battalion and supported by the Libyan Air Force with 
French-built Dassault Mirage 5 aircraft. 



Egyptian President Sadat and military commanders ordered 
three fully army divisions to the Libyan border in reaction to 
the Libyan attacks. The Egyptian Army beat back the Libyan 
Army attack, destroying most of their equipment in the 
ground battle around Sallum. Tanks and mechanized 



infantry units of the two divisions of the First Egyptian Army, 
which normally protect the Egyptian capital of Cairo, 
effectively mauled the three Libyan Army brigades Khaddafi 
threw into the border battle. 



The Egyptian Air Force and the Egyptian Army then went on 
the offensive, crossing the Libyan border and capturing 
some key border towns. Three squadrons of Egyptian 
warplanes bombed Libyan military bases at Al-Adem, Al- 
Kufra and Umm Alayan, as well as a training camp for 
Libyan-sponsored African terrorists near Al-Jaghbub, which 
was attacked by Egyptian commandos delivered to the 
battlefield via helicopter assault. These terrorists were 
believed to be training for various Libyan-sponsored 
insurgencies in Africa, such as the ongoing rebellion in 
northern Chad. 



Libya reportedly suffered 400 dead and wounded combined, 
lost 60 tanks, 40 armored personnel carriers, and 21 aircraft. 
The 1,500-strong Soviet military advisory contingent, who 
operated Libya's radar network, suffered three dead and 
one wounded in Egyptian air raids. Egypt's losses came to 
about 100 dead and wounded, while losing up to six military 
aircraft. 



Other Arab states negotiated a cease-fire between the two 
battling North African neighbors, and convinced Sadat to not 
launch a full-scale invasion of Libya. Egypt, and the world at 



large, consider this war to have ended in Egyptian victory. 



Outcome of War: Tensions between Egypt and Libya 
continued, but Egypt had taught Khaddafi a lesson, and no 
more overt attacks on Egypt occurred. Egypt moved even 
closer into an alliance with the United States (which 
continues into the early 21st century), and signed a peace 
treaty with Israel in 1979. 



Qadafi's roblems in Chad, a country to the south of libya: 

Libya's involvement in Chad dates to the early 1970s, when 
Qadhafi began supporting the antigovernment rebels of the 
Front for the National Liberation of Chad (FROUNAT). 



In 1975 Libya occupied and subsequently annexed the 
Aouzou Strip a 70,000-square-kilometer area of northern 
Chad adjacent to the southern Libyan border. Qadhafi's 
move was motivated by personal and territorial ambitions, 
tribal and ethnic affinities between the people of northern 
Chad and those of southern Libya, and, most important, the 
presence in the area of uranium deposits needed for atomic 
energy development. 



Libyan claims to the area were based on a 1935 border 
dispute and settlement between France (which then 
controlled Chad) and Italy (which then controlled Libya). The 
French parliament never ratified the settlement, however, 
and both France and Chad recognized the boundary that 
was proclaimed upon Chadian independence. 



Libyan intervention has resulted in de facto control over the 
northern part of the country and three phases of open 
hostilities— in 1980-81, 1983, and late 1986-when incursions 
were launched to the south of Chad. During the first two 
phases, the Libyan units acquitted themselves more 
professionally than in their previous encounters with Egypt 
and in Uganda. In mounting the 1980 incursion, they 
successfully traversed hundreds of miles of desert tracks 
with armored vehicles and carried out air operations under 
harsh climatic conditions. They also gained valuable 
experience in logistics and maintenance of modern military 
forces over lengthy supply lines. 



Libya's 1980 intervention in Chad was on behalf of President 
Goukouni Oueddei against the French-backed forces of 
Hissein Habr , who at the time also enjoyed Libyan support. 
Qadhafi's actions were portrayed as support for the Chadian 
northern groups of Islamic, and to some extent Arab, 
culture, but his objective was the creation of a Libyan sphere 
of influence in Chad. Even before 1980, Libyan forces had 
moved freely in northern areas of the country, operating 



from the 100-kilometer-wide Aouzou strip, which Libya had 
occupied by 1973. 



In the late 1970s, it appeared as though Libyan ambitions 
were being achieved. Goukouni Oueddei, a member of the 
Tebu Muslim tribe in northern Chad, was installed as 
president in April 1979 with Libyan support. 

In June 1980, an offensive by Habre's forces resulted in the 
capture of Faya Largeau, the key center of northern Chad. 
Beginning in October of that year, Libyan troops airlifted to 
the Aouzou strip operated in conjunction with Goukouni's 
forces to drive Habr back. Faya Largeau was then used as an 
assembly point for tanks, artillery, and armored vehicles that 
moved south against the capital of N'Djamena. 



An attack spearheaded by Soviet T-54 and T-55 tanks, and 
reportedly coordinated by advisers from the Soviet Union 
and The German Democratic Republic, brought the fall of 
the capital in midDecember . The Libyan force, numbering 
between 7,000 and 9,000 men of regular units and the 
paramilitary Islamic Pan-African Legion, 60 tanks, and other 
armored vehicles, had been ferried across 1,100 kilometers 
of desert from Libya's southern border, partly by airlift and 
tank transporters and partly under their own power. The 
border itself was 1,000 to 1,100 kilometers from Libya's 
main bases on the Mediterranean coast. 



In January 1981, the two countries announced their 



intention to unite. 



Under increasingly insistent pressure from other African 
countries and from political factions in Chad, the Libyans 
withdrew in November 1981. Upon their return to Libya, 
Qadhafi announced that his troops had killed over 3,000 of 
the "enemy" while losing 300 themselves; other estimates of 
Libyan casualties were considerable higher. 



Without military support from Libya, Goukouni's forces were 
unable to stop the advance of Habr 's Armed Forces of the 
North (FAN), which overran the capital in June 1982. The 
second Libyan intervention in favor of Goukouni occurred 
between June and August 1983, with the distinction that 
Goukouni was now the head of a rebel faction against the 
legally constituted government of Habr . To make the 1983 
phase of the Chadian war appear purely indigenous, the 
Libyans recruited, trained, and armed Chadian dissidents 
under Goukouni's nominal command. Supplemented by 
heavy artillery, the insurgents began well but were soundly 
defeated in July by Chadian government forces, bolstered by 
French and United States military supplies and a token force 
of Zairian troops. Qadhafi called for a Libyan intervention in 
force. 



A sustained air bombardment was launched against Faya 
Largeau after its recapture by Habr on July 30, using Su-22 
fighters and Mirage F-ls from the Aouzou air base, along 



with Tu-22 bombers from Sabha. Within ten days, a large 
ground force had been assembled east and west of Faya 
Largeau by first ferrying men, armor, and artillery by air to 
Sabha, Al Kufrah, and the Aouzou airfield, and then by 
shorter range transport planes to the area of conflict. The 
fresh Libyan forces attacked the Faya Largeau oasis on 
August 10, driving the Chadian government units out. 



The subsequent intervention of 3,000 French troops ended 
the Libyan successes and led to a de facto division of the 
country, with Libya maintaining control of all the territory 
north of the sixteenth parallel. Under an agreement for 
mutual withdrawal from Chad, French troops withdrew by 
early November 1984, but the Libyans secretly dispersed 
and hid their units. 



In December 1986, an estimated 2,000 to 3,000 Chadian 
government troops were moved into the Tibesti Massif 
region of northwestern Chad to support Goukouni's forces, 
most of whom who had rebelled against the Libyans after 
Goukouni grew disillusioned with his Libyan backers in late 
1986. Combined Goukouni and Habr forces then reportedly 
routed a 1,000-man Libyan garrison at Fada, claiming to 
have captured or destroyed a large number of tanks. 



In March 1987, the main Libyan air base of Wadi Doum was 
captured by Chadian forces. Although strongly defended by 
mine fields, 5,000 troops, tanks, armored vehicles, and 



aircraft, the Libyans Base was overcome by a smaller 
Chadian attacking force equipped with trucks mounted with 
machine guns and antitank weapons. Two days later, the 
Libyans evacuated their main base of Faya Largeau, 150 
kilometers farther south, which was in danger of being 
encircled. Observers estimated that in the Chadian victories 
in the first 3 months of 1987 more than 3,000 Libyan 
soldiers had been killed or captured or had deserted. Large 
numbers of tanks, armored personnel carriers, artillery, 
fixed-wing aircraft, and helicopters were captured or 
destroyed. In some cases, Libya sent its own aircraft to 
bomb abandoned Libyan equipment to deny its use to the 
Chadians. It was reported that in many cases Libyan soldiers 
had been killed while fleeing to avoid battle. At Wadi Doum, 
panicked Libyans had suffered high casualties running 
through their own mine fields. 



These military actions left Habre in virtual control of Chad 
and in a position to threaten the expulsion of Libya from the 
Aouzou Strip. The full effect of these stunning defeats had 
yet to be assessed as of May 1987. It was clear, however, 
that they had affected the perception of Libya as a 
significant regional military power. They also cast renewed 
doubt on the competence and determination of Libyan 
fighting men, especially in engagements beyond the 
country's borders to which they evidently felt no personal 
commitment. 



The stalemate in Chad ended in early 1987 when the Habr 
forces inflicted a series of military defeats on the Libyans 



and their Chadian allies, at Fada, Ouadi Doum, and Faya 
Largeau. The press engaged in considerable speculation on 
the repercussions of these humiliations on Qadhafi and his 
regime. It was reported that Goukouni was being kept 
forcibly in Tripoli, and that, as a result of some 
disagreements with the Libyan leader, he was wounded by a 
Libyan soldier. Qadhafi's position had clearly been 
weakened by these developments, and the long-term 
fighting in Chad aroused discontent in the Libyan army as 
well. 



Technical information about Libyan jets, weapons, under 
Qadafi: 



The Egyptian and Libyan Air forces are two different 
branches of military in two different Arab countries. In the 
early 1970s, however, the cooperation between them was 
so close that for a longer period of times Libyan aircraft 
were an important part of the Egyptian Air Force. 
Nevertheless, just a few years later the very same aircraft 
were used in combat against Egypt, and against other 
Mirages! 



Libyan Mirage-Order 



Immediately after climbing to power during a military coup 
against King Idriz, in September 1969, the new Libyan 
leader, Captain (later Colonel) Moammar el-Qaddaffi started 
reforming his armed forces. Within just a few months the 
USA and the UK were forced to pull their troops out of the 
country; the few US-supplied Northrop F-5A/B Freedom 
Fighters and Douglas C-47 transports were sold to Turkey, 
and Libya also became the first oil-exporting country that 
significantly raised the price of its oil. While the last US and 
British troops were not to leave Libya before March 1970, 
already in November 1969 Qaddaffi began negotiations with 
France for supply of large amounts of new equipment. 



The largest and most important of all the Franco-Libyan 
agreements was the order for over 110 Dassault Mirage 5 
fighter-bombers. Libya was - after Lebanon - only the 
second Arab country to order Mirages, but definitely the 
largest single customer ever: the contract signed in January 
1970 included: 

32 Mirage 5DE radar-equipped interceptors (serials 
101 thru 132) 



15 Mirage 5DD two-seaters (serials 201 thru 215) 

10 Mirage 5DR reconnaissance fighters (serials 301 
thru 310) 

53 Mirage 5D fighter-bombers (serials 401 thru 453) 



The Libyan order included also a ground simulator and an 
immense amount of spare parts, various ground equipment, 
and weapons - in fact so many, that these were to last for 
the best part of the following 25 years! As delivered to Libya, 
the Mirage 5DEs were by all purposes Mirage IIIEs 
interceptors, equipped with Cyrano II fire-control radar and 
Doppler (mounted in a prominent fairing under the cockpit), 
but with a stretched forward fuselage (i.e. the intake lip 
behind the rear edge of the canopy), and an additional fuel 
tanks behind the cockpit. Except for two DEFA 30mm 
cannons, they were armed with Matra R.530 air-to-air 
missiles, only one of which could be carried bellow the 
centreline. 



The fighter-bombers of the Mirage 5D version were based 
on the same fuselage but had the thinner nose of the 
simpler fighter-bomber variant. Instead of the large, 
complex, and malfunction-prone Cyrano II radar, they have 
got only the EMD Aida radar range-finder. Despite their 
much reduced avionics package they were quite well 
equipped, and actually superior to early Mirage IIICs, 
especially in regards of a much heavier external weapon 
load. Their avionics included the CSF97 sight with 



elementary HUD, central digital computer, and inertial 
platform, Thompson BU/DR-AX-10 Artemix RWR (this had 
two antennas on the fin, one facing forward and the other 
rearwards for 360° coverage; it scanned on X- and Q-bands, 
at 11 and 17.5 GHz, and had two displays: one on the right 
side of the front cockpit panel, showing a small aircraft with 
chevrons towards four different quadrants, and another 
with two lights, for showing if the aircraft was tracked by 
conventional pulse or continuous wave emissions). On the 
outside the aircraft could also be easily recognized by the HF 
aerial mounted in the extra dorsal fin. Being a further 
development of the original Mirage 5J, based on an Israeli 
order for a low-cost day fighter (clandestinely delivered in 
1970 and 1971 to be put together, with US support, by IAI - 
as "Nesher"), the Mirage 5D retained the Atar 9C engine and 
Mach 2 capability of the earlier Mirage HIE, and ability to 
operate from rough fields, while having a substantially 
better combat radius of out to 680km in lo-lo-lo profile 
when carrying maximum external fuel and two 400kg 
bombs. Mirage 5Ds were also armed with two DEFA 552A 
30mm cannons (each with 125 rounds), but no air-to-air 
missiles then at the time the French-made Matra R.530 
Magic Mk.l was still years away from entering production, 
while the export of US-made AIM-9 Sidewinders to Libya 
was sanctioned by Washington. 

Although the first Mirages did not reach Libya before 1971 
(where they initially entered service with the No. 1001 
Operational Conversion Unit), there were Mirages flying 
over that country already at earlier times. Between 28 
August and 4 September 1970 five Armee de I'Air Mirage 5B 
two-seaters of ECT 2/2 were painted in Libyan markings for 
a display on the first anniversary of the Arab Republic of 



Libya. The aircraft were flown by mixed crews over Tripolis 
on this occasion, each with an Egyptian in the front cockpit, 
and a French pilot in the rear. 



The reason for the appearance of Egyptian pilots in Libyan 
Mirages was the fact that at the time these fighters were 
ordered, the Libyan Arab Republic Air Force (LARAF) counted 
barely 400 officers and enlisted ranks, including a very small 
group that was about to complete training on Northrop F-5A 
Freedom Fighter. Clearly, the Libyans had thus no pilots for 
all the new fighters they ordered. But, it was also not their 
intention to keep or even to man all of them: their intention 
was to buy not only enough aircraft to keep a considerable 
number of them in reserve, but also to support Egypt in 
preparing a new war against Israel. 



Prior to arrival of first Mirage 5s in Libya, a major installation 
for their maintenance, training of crews and storage of 
weapons and spares was set-up at the former RAF el-Adem 
airfield, now renamed into Gamal Abdel Nasser AB. During 
1971, aside from French, also a number of Pakistani pilots 
were contracted to support the training of Libyan and 
Egyptian Mirage-pilots in Libya. 



According to US and Israeli sources, it was already on 18 July 
1971 that the Israeli Defence Force/Air Force (IDF/AF) was 
informed by the US State Department that Libya started 
transferring its new Mirage 5 fighters to Egypt. The Libyans 



actually did not receive more than 25 Mirages even by the 
summer of 1972. Nevertheless, almost all of these were 
immediately forwarded to Egypt. This came as no surprise to 
either the Israelis, or even the NATO, as both were closely 
monitoring the military build-up in Libya. Within the 
following two years an equivalent of at least three 
squadrons, totalling 42 Mirage 5s (including 20 Mirage 5DEs, 
20 Mirage 5Ds, and two Mirage 5DDs) were flown to Egypt 
together with a considerable amount of spare parts, and 
have received full insignia of the Egyptian Air Force (EAF). 



By the summer of 1972 the rumours about deployment of 
LARAF Mirages in Egypt became known in the public, and 
Israel protested, demanding France to stop exporting 
fighters to Libya. French protested as well, officially 
threatening to stop deliveries if any Mirages would be send 
to Egypt. It was too late, however, and neither the Libyans 
nor the Egyptians were to show especially concerned of 
French threats: while ascertaining that no similar action was 
taken, Qaddaffi continued sending additional fighters to 
Egypt. 



According to as of yet unconfirmed reports up to 54 Libyan 
Mirages were eventually sent to Egypt, and these included 
all the 32 of Libyan Mirage 5DE radar-equipped fighter- 
bombers acquired by LARAF. More in-depth research 
revealed, however, that not more than 42 Libyan Mirages 
ever entered service with the EAF. 



In an contemporary interview for Western press, the Libyan 
leader reported that the LARAF Mirages were, "used to train 
EAF pilots", and were under his control. The fact was, 
however, that right since their first arrival in Egypt all Libyan 
Mirages were under the full control of the EAF. In fact, it 
appears that the whole project of Mirage acquisitions by 
Libya was run with considerable Egyptian involvement right 
from the start. Namely, instead of Libyans, Egyptian pilots 
went to France, with Libyan passports, to train on the 
Mirage. The first Egyptian pilots completed their training in 
France already in October 1970. The then Capt. Mohammad 
Fathi Fat-hallah Rif at, Egyptian Air Force, explained who 
were the "Libyan" pilots trained on Mirages in France, and 
how was the matter organized in his case: 

- 1 made my conversion course to the Mirage III at Dijon in 
1973. A mix of pilots from MiG-17, MiG-21, and Su-7 units 
converted to the Mirage. This was good because it was a 
multi-role jet. We flew Mirage Vs in Libya for training and 
also some Mirage IIIEs, which were ground attack 
jets. ...There was a big difference between the Su-7 and the 
Mirage. The Su-7 had a good engine, reasonable payload, 
but poor manoeuvrability. The Mirage has good 
manoeuvrability, better acceleration, good visibility, and 
much better avionics. 



One of the interesting anecdotes from the times when 
Egyptian pilots were trained on Mirages in France was when 
in discussion with several "Libyan" pilots a French multi- 
linguistic instructor remarked something ini Russian, and 
two of his students found this very funny. The French 



instructor found it estranging that Libyans could speak 
Russian, then at the time there was no cooperation between 
Libya and the USSR. Consequently, he asked himself where 
did these pilots learn Russian. ..Most likely, the French 
instructor knew exactly what he was doing: after all, found 
themselves under pressure for deliveries of Mirages to Libya 
- and Egypt - the French certainly wanted to get a clear 
picture. 



In summary, most of the Egyptian pilots found the Mirage to 
be more than equal to all but the MiG-21F-13 in air-to-air 
combat. The Mirage 5 had at least two times greater attack 
capabilities than Su-7 and markedly greater attack 
capabilities than the MiG-21. The aircraft was only lacking 
good air-to-air missiles: except for old and poorly 
functioning Matra R.530s, which were the main weapon of 
Mirage 5DE, the Libyans have got no other missiles. The USA 
were not ready to supply AIM-9 Sidewinders, and the Matra 
R.550 was still in development and not to enter service for 
years longer. 



Chapter Four: 



David Blundy and Andrew Llycett's 1987 book, Qaddafi and 
the Libyan Revolution, describes Omar Meheshi's activities 
on the eve of the 1 September 1969 coup that brought 
Colonel Qaddafi to power: 



He [Qaddafi] ordered one of his key men, Omar Meheishi, to 
take an early-evening flight to Tripoli to organize the 
takeover of the army barracks in the capital. When Meheishi 
got to Benghazi airport he found the plane was overbooked. 
Luckily an airport official turned out to be an army friend 
and managed to squeeze him on to the flight. At Tripoli 
airport he grabbed a taxi to the Tarhuna barracks where 
other plotters were waiting for him. The unfortunate 
Meheishi rushed into the barracks, only to realize that he 
had left his gun and ammunition in the taxi, which had 
already sped off. (He got them back after the revolution) 
(58). 



John Cooley's 1987 book, Libyan Sandstorm, states: 



Omar al-Meheishi was one of the most important members 
of the original twelve-man RCC [Revolutionary Command 
Council]. An early and constant companion of Qaddafi from 
their school days on, he formed the revolution's "first cell" in 
Misurata. Meheishi, as minister of planning and assistant to 
Bashir Hawadi... wanted Libya to invest all its earnings in 
agriculture and industry. He was especially interested in 
heavy industry; Misurata's iron and steel complex, which 
many foreign firms in 1981 were competing to complete, 
was Meheishi's favorite project (166). 



An intense, nervous man, Meheishi was at first fiercely loyal 



to Qaddafi. During the first trials of the anicen regime's 
senior members in late 1969 and early 1970, Hawadi served 
as president of the court and Meheishi as public prosecutor. 
But after the revolution, there was friction inside the RCC, 
and in May 1975 it emerged openly. The government was 
discussing possible austerity measures. Meheishi demanded 
that Qaddafi reduce the arms budget and the large sums 
being spent on supporting foreign terrorism and other 
ventures that did the Libyan people no good. Such spending 
represented the "dissipation of public funds in order to 
foment unrest" in other Arab countries, as Meheishi put it... 
(166). 



In the summer of 1975, Meheishi, together with Hawadi and 
another RCC member, Awad Hamza, plotted a coup against 
Qaddafi. With them were about twenty other officers, many 
of whom, like Meheishi, came from Misurata. Whether or 
not the CIA or other foreign intelligence agencies helped 
Qaddafi once again, the conspiracy was discovered and 
Hawadi and Hamza were arrested. Meheishi escaped to 
Tunisia. Qaddafi exerted enormous pressure on President 
Bourguiba, who nevertheless refused to return Meheishi to 
a country that had sent saboteurs into Tunisia and would-be 
assassins after Bourguiba. Meheishi went on to Cairo, where 
he apparently felt President Sadat could offer him a safer 
haven (167). 



On March 12 [1976], Meheishi, interviewed byAI-Ahram, 
denied having tried to instigate a coup against Qaddafi. He 
and other officers had been merely seeking a way of 



"correcting Qaddafi's errors," he said. Meheishi added that 
he had personally asked Qaddafi to resign, and described 
him as a "dangerous psychopath" - one of the earliest public 
references to Qaddafi's supposed insanity - and a "despot" 
(168). 



Lillian Harris's 1986 book, Libya: Qadhafi's Revolution and 
the Modern State, states: 



Omar al-Meheishi was forcibly turned over to the Libyan 
authorities by the Moroccan security service in 1984 after 
almost ten years of largely ineffective efforts to rally 
opposition against Qadhafi. He is alleged to have been 
kicked to death by Qadhafi's lieutenants as Qadhafi waited 
in an adjoining room (20). 



A 13 November 1985 New York Times article corroborates 
the last sentence in the above citation: 



Arab diplomats here said that even before the accord 
[between Libya and Morocco] was signed, King Hassan 
signalled his good will toward Libya by handing Omar 
Meheshi over to Colonel Qaddafi. Mr. Meheshi was one of 
the most respected of the colonel's opponents and had been 
given asylum in Morocco. According to a highly placed Arab 
official, Mr. Mehehsi was flown to Libya in the king's plane 
and was kicked to death by the colonel's aides in a waiting 



room. 



The Warfalla tribe, considered the largest and one of the 
most powerful groups in Libya, stands at a population of 
one million. This is a considerable number given that the 
total population of Libya is six million. The Warfalla has 
historically inhabited the area bounded by the towns of Bani 
Walid, Sirte, Sabha, and Benghazi, along the eastern 
Cyrenaica region. The Warfalla, together with the Qaddafa 
and the Magarha, were traditionally considered the pillars of 
Gaddafi's rule, dominating the security services and the 
ranks of the military 

The relationship between Qaddafi's tribe, known as the 
Qaddadfa, and the Warfalla clan began long before his birth. 
In the 19th century, the Qaddadfa were expelled from 
eastern Libya and settled in the region around Sirte. A small 
clan, they were forced to rely on large tribes such as the 
Warfalla to protect them. Qaddafi assumed power in the 
country in 1969, but it was only after a failed coup attempt 
against him in 1975— a plot hatched by military officers from 
Misrata, a city toward which Qaddafi, who studied there, 
previously had a sentimental attachment— that he sought to 
shore up his regime's security by leveraging the historical 
alliance between the Qaddadfa and the Warfalla clans. 



The Warfalla were only happy to oblige him. Months after 
the 1975 coup attempt, when Qaddafi visited Bani Walid, 
Warfalla elders slaughtered sheep in his honor and 
presented him with a gold sword. Qaddafi celebrated the 



occasion by demonstrating his equestrian skills. His pact 
with the tribe sealed by the ceremony, he recruited its 
members to staff the most sensitive positions in his security 
establishment. That is not to say that the relationship 
between Qaddafi and the Warfalla has always been smooth 
— Warfalli military officers tried to overthrow him in 1993— 
but the ties have endured. 

Gaddafi's relationship with the Warfalla was far more 
complicated than has been portrayed by the media. At first 
glance it appears that Gaddafi favoured the group, however, 
he also pitted members against each other, playing out the 
tribe's internal divisions for his own gain. Such manipulation 
resulted in a disastrous coup attempt by Warfalla members 
against Gaddafi's regime in 1993. The failed coup led to the 
temporary decline of the Warfalla tribe's influence in Libya's 
government, and cumulated in the execution of seven tribal 
officers. Gaddafi didn't just stop at ordering the execution of 
coup generals, he also forbade Libyans from employing or 
helping coup plotters' families, leaving many in the Warfalla 
tribe impoverished. Underscoring the muddled allegiances 
within Warfalla and thus the city of Bani Walid, Akram al- 
Warfelli, a leading figure of the tribe, called for Gaddafi to 
be removed in February 2011, saying "We tell the brother, 
he's no longer a brother, we tell him to leave the country". 



Alleged conspirators in the 1993 coup attempt were 
executed in 1997. On January 2nd 1997, the Libyan 
television showed footage of the execution. Those killed by 
a firing squad were Colonel Muftah Garroum Al-Warfally, 
Colonel Mustafa Abulgasem Al-Kikly, Colonel Saad Saleh, 



Major Khalil Al-Jedik, Major Ramadhan Al-Aihuri, and Major 
Ihbail. 

Dr. Saad Musbah and Suleiman Geith were killed by hanging. 
These men were paraded on television and accused of 
having been American spies. 



They were tried twice in four years. The first trial was 
headed by Colonel Muhammad Al-Aisawi Al-Ruhiby and he 
handed them prison sentences ranging from 5 to 15 years. 
However, Gaddafi was not satisfied with the decision and 
demanded a second trial headed by Colonel Musbah Al- 
Arousi who was instructed to change the previous court rule 
to the count of capital punishment for all the eight accused 
Libyans. 



During the trial the accusation was the involvement in an 
attempted coup to topple the Gaddafi regime, and 
contacting an exiled Libyan group. During one of the 
hearings Major Khalil Al-Jedik was asked about his meeting 
with the Libyan group at which there was an American 
named John present. His reply was that he met many people 
while he was abroad and that it did not make him a traitor, 
and it was unlikely that the American is being tried in his 
country. 



During the interrogation period Colonel Garroum was 
brought in front of a group of intelligence officers including 
Abdullah Al-Sanusi, Musa Kausa, Ahmad Gaddaf-Eldam and 



AN Al-Kilani to humiliate him by calling him "ai-wa ya rayis" 
and teased him by saying "oh president give us a speech". 
He had to stand for about an hour at a time while being 
blindfolded and his hands tied behind his back. 



Colonel Mustafa Al-Kikly was the head of the intelligence 
training school and was second in command to Garroum in 
the October 1993 attempted coup. He was an honest soldier 
and a true Libyan patriot who sacrificed his life for others, 
and was ignored completely throughout the television 
parade of his comrades. Al-Kikly and Muhammad Al-Ghoul 
were tortured the most, and Al-Ghoul was acquitted and a 
few months after his release he died of slow acting chemical 
poisoning. Ramadhan Al-Aihuri refused to ask for clemency 
and pointed out that he will be executed regardless, and 
would rather die on his feet than on his knees. 



From 1993 until 2011 the Gaddafi propaganda machine tried 
relentlessly to show that the October 1993 coup was a 
Warfalla movement aided by the American CIA, and he 
personally tried to sell this idea by touring different parts of 
the country to rally other tribes behind him against Warfalla. 
His agents called the coup the "Beni Walid Uprising" to 
confuse the rest of Libya between the attempted coup and 
the true Beni Walid peoples' uprising that followed the 
coup. 



About 120 military and civilian personnel were involved in 



the October 1993 attempted coup, and there were only 
forty individuals from Beni Walid. Four of the executed 
Libyans were not Warfalli, and the second in command was 
from Kikla. Colonel Saad Saleh Al-Barghthy was from Tokra, 
Major Ihbail was Forjani and the nephew of Khalifa Haftar, 
and Sulaiman Geith is from Al-Baidha. 



The Gaddafi regime atrocity did not end by killing those 
citizens, but he demolished their houses, exiled their 
relatives and confiscated their property. The harm done to 
their families are beyond imagination as they were expelled 
from schools, suspended from their jobs and forced to 
condemn their loved ones on television. 



Chapter Five: 



The Libya-AbuNidal Connection: 

Abu Nidal was born in May 1937 in the port of Jaffa, now 
part of Tel Aviv, on the Mediterranean coast of what was 
then the British Mandate of Palestine. His father, Hajj Khalil 
al-Banna, was a wealthy merchant who made his money 
from the 6,000 acres (24 km 2 ) of orange groves he owned, 
which extended from the south of Jaffa to Majdal, today 
Ashkelon in Israel. He raised his large family in luxury in a 



three-storey stone house with a large porch overlooking the 
beach, now used as an Israeli military court. 



According to Abu Nidal's brother, Muhammad Khalil al- 
Banna, their father was the richest man in Palestine. He told 
journalist Yossi Melman: 



[My father] marketed about ten percent of all the citrus 
crops sent from Palestine to Europe — especially to England 
and Germany. He owned a summer house in Marseilles, 
France, and another house in iskenderun, then in Syria and 
afterwards Turkey, and a number of houses in Palestine 
itself. Most of the time we lived in Jaffa. Our house had 
about twenty rooms, and we children would go down to 
swim in the sea. We also had stables with Arabian horses, 
and one of our homes in Ashkelon even had a large 
swimming pool. I think we must have been the only family in 
Palestine with a private swimming pool. 



Al-Banna told Melman that the family also owned orchards 
in Majdal, Yavneh, Abu Kabir, and near the village of Tirah. 
The Ramat Hakovesh kibbutz contains a tract of land to this 
day called "the al-Banna orchard," he said. "Of course this 
used to belong to us. My brothers and I still preserve the 
documents showing our ownership of the property, even 
though we know full well that we and our children have no 
chance of getting it back." 



"[Our] father was the richest man in Palestine ... The kibbutz 
named Ramat Hakovesh has to this day a tract of land 
known as "the al-Banna orchard." ... My brothers and I still 
preserve the documents showing our ownership of the 
property even though we know full well that we and our 
children have no chance of getting it back." — Muhammad 
al-Banna, brother of Abu Nidal 



Khalil's money meant he could afford to take several wives. 
According to Abu Nidal in a rare interview with Der Spiegel 
in 1985, his father had 13 wives, who gave birth to 16 sons 
and eight daughters. Abu Nidal's mother was the second 
wife, according to Abu Nidal's British biographer Patrick 
Seale, and the eighth, according to Melman. She had been 
one of the family's maids, a young Alawite girl just 16 years 
old when Khalil married her against the wishes of his family. 
She gave birth to Sabri, Khalil's 12th child. Because the 
family disapproved of the marriage, Abu Nidal was allegedly 
scorned from an early age by his older half-brothers and 
half-sisters. 



Khalil sent him to College des Freres, a French Roman 
Catholic mission school in the Old Jaffa quarter, the records 
of which show he completed the first grade, according to 
the school keeper, although the school administration 
refuses to allow journalists to view them. However, when 
Khalil died in 1945, when Abu Nidal was seven years old, the 
family turned his mother out of the house. The older 



brothers, more devout Muslims than the father had been, 
took Abu Nidal out of the mission school and enrolled him in 
a Muslim school in Jerusalem, now known as al-Umaria, at 
the time one of the most prestigious private schools in the 
country. He attended the school for about two years. 



Seale suggests that Abu Nidal's unhappy childhood, and the 
early loss of both his father and mother, explains his difficult 
personality, described by journalists as psychopathic and 
paranoid, and as "chaotic" by Abu lyad, the late deputy chief 
of Fatah. Issam Sartawi, the late Palestinian heart surgeon, 
called him a psychopath whose mental world was one of 
plots and counterplots, which was later reflected in his 
tyrannical leadership of the ANO, trusting no one, and at 
one point suspecting even his own wife of working for the 
CIA. 



War 



When the Arabs rejected the November 29, 1947 United 
Nations partition plan — which aimed to partition Palestine 
into two states, one Jewish, one Arab — war broke out 
between the Palestinian-Arab and Jewish militias, and Jaffa 
found itself under siege. Life became unbearable, according 
to Melman, and the disruption of the citrus fruit business hit 
the family's income. Booby-trapped cars were exploding in 
the center of Jaffa and there were food shortages. The al- 
Banna family had had good relations with the Jewish 



community. Abu Nidal's brother told Melman: "My father 
was a close friend of Avraham Shapira, one of the founders 
of Hashomer, the Jewish self-defense organization. He 
would visit [Shapira] in his home in Petah Tikva, or Shapira 
riding his horse would visit our home in Jaffa. I also 
remember how we visited Dr. Weizmann [who became the 
first president of Israel] in his home in Rehovot." It was war, 
however, and the relationships didn't help them. 



The family fled Jaffa and moved into their house near 
Majdal, intending to be away from Jaffa for only a few days, 
but the Jewish militias arrived in Majdal too, and they had to 
flee again. This time they ended up in the al-Burj refugee 
camp in Gaza, then under the control of Egypt. There the 
family spent nine months living in tents, dependent on 
UNRWA for their weekly allowance of oil, rice, and potatoes. 
The experience had a powerful effect on Abu Nidal, who was 
used to wealth and servants, but who now found himself 
living in abject poverty. 



The family's skill in commerce, and the small amount of 
money they had managed to take with them, meant they 
were able to set themselves up in business again as 
merchants, although the orange groves had gone, now part 
of the new State of Israel, which had declared its 
independence on May 14, 1948. They decided to move to 
Nablus in the West Bank, then ruled by Jordan, where Abu 
Nidal spent his teenage years. He completed elementary 
school and graduated from high school in 1955. Melman 
writes that he loved reading, particularly adventure stories, 



and was regarded as studious, although not particularly 
bright. Seale writes that his education was elementary and 
his childish handwriting a source of great embarrassment to 
him throughout his life. He applied to study engineering at 
Cairo University, but returned to Nablus after two years 
without a degree, although he would later describe himself 
as having one, part of his constant embellishment of his 
past, according to Melman. 



He joined the Arab nationalist Ba'ath party when he was 18, 
but King Hussein of Jordan closed the party down in 1957. 
Abu Nidal made his way to Saudi Arabia, where in 1960 he 
set himself up as a painter and electrician in Riyadh, 
according to Seale, or Jedda, according to Melman, and later 
went on to work as a casual laborer for Aramco. 



Abu Nidal remained very close to his mother and returned 
to Nablus from Saudi Arabia every year to visit her. During 
one of those visits in 1962, he met his future wife, Hiyam al- 
Bitar, whose family had also fled from Jaffa. They had a son, 
Nidal, and two daughters, Bisan and Na'ifa. Decades later, in 
the 1980s, he boasted that his daughter Bisan had no idea 
he was Abu Nidal. 



Political Life 



In Saudi Arabia, he helped found a small group of young 



Palestinians who called themselves the Palestine Secret 
Organization. His political activism and vocal denunciation of 
Israel drew the attention of his employer, Aramco, which 
fired him, and then the Saudi government, which 
imprisoned, tortured, and expelled him as an unwelcome 
radical. He returned to Nablus with his wife and young 
family, and it was around this time that he joined Yasser 
Arafat's Fatah faction of the PLO, although the exact timing 
and circumstances are unknown. He worked as an odd-job 
man until June 1967, committed to Palestinian politics but 
not particularly active, until Israel won the 1967 Six Day 
War, capturing the Golan Heights, the West Bank, and the 
Gaza Strip. The sight of Israeli tanks rolling into Nablus, after 
he had already been forced to flee from Jaffa because of the 
war, and from Saudi Arabia because of his activism, was a 
traumatic and pivotal experience for him, according to 
Melman, and his passive involvement in Palestinian politics 
was transformed into a deadly hatred of Israel. 



He moved to Amman, Jordan, setting up a trading company 
called Impex, and joining the Fatah underground, where he 
was asked to choose a nom de guerre. He chose Abu Nidal, 
in part after his son, Nidal — it's a custom in the Arab world 
for men to call themselves "father of" (Abu), followed by 
their first son's name — but also because the name means 
"father of the struggle." He was described by those who 
knew him at the time as a tidy, well-organized leader, not a 
guerrilla; during skirmishes in Jordan between the fedayeen 
and King Hussein's troops, he stayed indoors, according to 
Seale, never leaving his office. 



Impex soon became a front for Fatah activities, serving as a 
meeting place for members and as a conduit for funds with 
which to pay them. This was to become a hallmark of Abu 
Nidal's business career. Companies controlled by the ANO 
served to make him a rich man by engaging in legitimate 
business deals, while acting as cover for his political violence 
and his multi-million-dollar arms deals, mercenary activities, 
and protection rackets. 



Seeing his talent for organization, Abu lyad appointed him in 
1968 as the Fatah representative in Khartoum, Sudan, then 
to the same position in Baghdad in July 1970, just two 
months before Black September, when King Hussein's army 
drove the fedayeen out of Jordan, with the loss of between 
5,000 and 10,000 Palestinian lives in just ten days. Abu 
Nidal's absence from Jordan during this period, where it was 
clear that King Hussein was about to act against the 
Palestinians, raised the suspicion within the movement that 
he intended only to save his own skin. 



Criticism of the PLO 



Just before the PLO expulsion from Jordan, and during the 
three years that followed it, several radical Palestinian and 
other Arab factions split from the PLO and began to launch 
their own military or terrorist attacks against Israeli military 
and civilian targets, as well as civilian targets overseas. 



These included George Habash's PFLP, DFLP, Arab Liberation 
Front, as-Sa'iqa, Palestine Liberation Front, at that time 
headed by Ahmed Jibril who went on to set up the radical 
PFLP-GC, and Black September, a group of radical fedayeen 
associated with Arafat's Fatah, who carried out operations 
using Black September as a cover. 



Shortly after King Hussein expelled the fedayeen, Abu Nidal 
began broadcasting criticism of the PLO over Voice of 
Palestine, the PLO's own radio station in Iraq, accusing them 
of cowardice for having agreed to a ceasefire with Hussein, 
and during Fatah's Third Congress in Damascus in 1971, Abu 
Nidal emerged as the leader of a leftist alliance against 
Arafat. Together with Abu Daoud (one of Fatah's most 
ruthless commanders, who was later involved in the 1972 
Black September kidnapping and killing of 11 Israeli athletes 
at the Olympic Village in Munich) and Palestinian intellectual 
Naji Allush, Abu Nidal called for Arafat to be overthrown as 
an enemy of the Palestinian people, and demanded more 
democracy within Fatah, as well as violent revenge against 
King Hussein. Seale writes that it was the last Fatah congress 
Abu Nidal would attend, but he had made his mark. 



First Operations and Explusions from Fatah 



Abu Nidal's first operation took place on September 5, 1973, 
when five gunmen, using the name Al-lqab (The 
Punishment), seized the Saudi embassy in Paris, taking 11 



hostages and threatening to blow up the building if Abu 
Dawud was not released from jail in Jordan, where he had 
been arrested in February 1973 for an attempt on King 
Hussein's life. In Algiers that same day, 56 heads of state had 
gathered for the 4th conference of the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM). Patrick Seale writes that Iraq's president, 
Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, was jealous of Algeria for hosting it, 
and so Abu Nidal was commissioned to sabotage the 
proceedings with the distraction of a high-level hostage 
situation. Seale writes that one of the hostage-takers later 
admitted that his orders had been to fly the hostages back 
and forth until the NAM conference had ended. After a 
three-day siege and the intervention of the PLO, the 
gunmen surrendered, though not before the Kuwaiti 
government had agreed to pay King Hussein $12 million in 
exchange for Abu Dawud, according to an interview the 
latter gave to Seale. 



"Mahmoud Abbas was so angry that he stormed out of the 
meeting, followed by the other PLO delegates, and from that 
point on, the PLO regarded Abu Nidal as a mercenary." — 
Patrick Seale 



Although the media blamed the attack on Black September, 
a Fatah front, Melman writes that Abu Nidal had carried out 
the operation without the permission of Abu lyad, Arafat's 
deputy, who acted as the liaison between Fatah and Black 
September. Far from having given it the go-ahead, Abu lyad 



and Mahmoud Abbas — now president of the Palestinian 
National Authority — flew to Iraq to reason with Abu Nidal 
that operations such as these harmed the movement, Abu 
lyad later condemning it as "illogical adventurism." 
According to Seale, the Iraqi government made it clear that 
the idea for the operation had been theirs. Abu lyad told 
Seale that an Iraqi official at the meeting said: "Why are you 
attacking Abu Nidal? The operation was ours! We asked him 
to mount it for us." Abbas was so angry, writes Seale, that 
he stormed out of the meeting, followed by the other PLO 
delegates, and from that point on, the PLO regarded Abu 
Nidal as a mercenary. 



Two months later, just after the October 1973 Yom Kippur 
War, during discussions about convening a peace 
conference in Geneva, the ANO hijacked a KLM airliner, 
using the name the Arab Nationalist Youth Organization. The 
operation was intended to send a signal to Fatah not to send 
representatives to any peace conference. In response, 
Arafat expelled Abu Nidal from Fatah in March 1974, and 
the rift between the two groups, and the two men, was 
complete. 



For a full list of terrorist attacks attributed to Abu Nidal, click 
here. 



The ANO 



By all accounts, the ANO reflected Abu Nidal's paranoid and 
possibly psychopathic personality, more of a mercenary 
group willing to act on behalf of diverse interests, than one 
guided by political principle. A variety of names were used 
as cover for different operations: 



Fatah — the Revolutionary Council; the Palestinian National 
Liberation Movement; Black June; Black September; The 
Revolutionary Arab Brigades; The Revolutionary 
Organization of Socialist Muslims; The Egyptian Revolution; 
Revolutionary Egypt; Al-Asifa (The Storm), a name also used 
by Fatah; Al-lqab (The Punishment); and The Arab 
Nationalist Youth Organization. 



Abu Nidal originally chose the name Black June for the 
group, in order to mark his disapproval of the 1976 Syrian 
intervention in Lebanon in support of the Christians, but 
changed it to Fatah-Revolutionary Council when he switched 
bases from Iraq to Syria in 1981. The group is now most 
commonly referred to as the Abu Nidal Organization or Abu 
Nidal group. 



As'ad Abu Khalil writes in the Encyclopedia of the 
Palestinians that the group was based on terror and 
intimidation, with members not being allowed to leave once 
recruited, and everyone living under suspicion of being a 
double agent. The ANO's official newspaper Filastin al- 
Thawra regularly carried stories announcing the execution of 



traitors within the movement. According to The Sunday 
Times, Abu Nidal even came to believe that his own wife 
worked for the CIA. 



"According to ANO members who were able to escape, 
recruits were buried alive, fed through a tube forced into 
their mouths, then finally killed by a bullet fired down the 
tube. Some had their genitals placed in skillets of boiling-hot 
oil." — Duane 'Dewey' Clarridge 



Each new recruit was given several days to write out his 
entire life story by hand, including names and addresses of 
family members, friends, and lovers, then was required to 
sign a paper saying he agreed to be executed if anything was 
found to be untrue. Every so often, the recruit would be 
asked to rewrite the whole thing; any discrepancies were 
taken as evidence that he was a spy, probably for Israel or 
Arafat, and he would be asked to write it out again, often 
after days of being beaten and nights spent forced to sleep 
standing up. 



By 1987, Abu Nidal had turned the full force of his terror 
tactics inwards on the ANO itself. Members were tortured 
until they confessed to betrayal and disloyalty. According to 
recruits who were able to escape, victims were buried alive, 
fed through a tube forced into their mouths, then finally 
killed by a bullet fired down the tube. Some had their 



genitals placed in skillets of boiling-hot oil. 



There were several mass purges. During one night in 
November 1987, 170 members were tied up, blindfolded, 
machine-gunned, and buried in a mass grave. Another 160 
met the same fate in Libya shortly afterwards. 



Relationship with Gaddafi 



Abu Nidal started his move from Syria to Libya in the 
summer of 1986. He was persona non grata in Syria as a 
result of his operations, which brought embarrassment and 
danger to the Syrian government. His own operations apart, 
Abu Nidal was taking credit for operations he had nothing to 
do with, adding to Syria's unease. Seale writes that Abu 
Nidal claimed responsibility for the Provisional IRA's 
attempted assassination of Margaret Thatcher and much of 
the cabinet of the United Kingdom's government in the 
Brighton hotel bombing in November 1984. He did the same 
in March 1986 when the PFLP assassinated Zafir al-Masri, 
the mayor of Nablus. When the Space Shuttle Challenger 
exploded in 1986, he published a congratulatory note in his 
magazine and ordered sweets to be distributed to the ANO 
membership, leading the new recruits to think he had a 
hand in the disaster. 



His move to Libya was completed by March 1987. Settling in 



Tripoli, Abu Nidal and Libya's leader, Muammar al-Gaddafi, 
allegedly became great friends, Gaddafi sharing what The 
Sunday Times called "Abu Nidal's dangerous combination of 
an inferiority complex mixed with the belief that he was a 
man of great destiny." It was a relationship that Gaddafi and 
Abu Nidal both made good use of. Abu Nidal had a steady 
sponsor, while Gaddafi had a mercenary in place for any 
operations Libyan intelligence could not carry out directly. 



Seale reports that Libya brought out the worst in Abu Nidal; 
whereas before he had been dictatorial, in Libya, he became 
a tyrant. He would not allow members to socialize with each 
other; all meetings between members had to be reported to 
him, the prohibition applying to even the most senior 
members. An unreported meeting could mean death. He 
ordered all passports to be handed over to him. No one was 
allowed to travel without his permission. Ordinary members 
were not allowed to have a telephone; the leadership were 
allowed to make local calls only. Anyone traveling overseas 
had to stay away from duty-free stores; even the purchase 
of a bar of chocolate at an airport could lead to trouble. 
Seale writes that the pettiness was Abu Nidal's way of 
consolidating his power through humiliation. His members 
did not know where he lived, knew nothing about his daily 
life. If he wanted to entertain a guest, he would 
commandeer the home of another member, whose wife was 
expected to cook and serve the meal at short notice. 



Rome and Vienna 



It was with the help of Libyan intelligence, while still living in 
Syria, that Abu Nidal carried out his most spectacular 
operation, and the one most damaging to the PLO. The 
Syrian government allegedly had no knowledge of the 
operation. At 08:15 GMT on December 27, 1985, four 
gunmen approached Israel's El Al ticket counter at the 
Leonardo Da Vinci International Airport in Rome, and 
opened fire, killing 16 people and wounding 99 others. A few 
minutes later, in Vienna International Airport, three men 
threw hand grenades at passengers waiting to check-in to a 
flight to Tel Aviv, killing two and wounding 39. Austria and 
Italy were the two European countries with the closest ties 
to the PLO, and both governments were actively involved at 
the time of the attacks in trying to bring the Israelis and 
Palestinians together for peace talks. The PLO believed that 
the object of the attacks was to force Austria and Italy to 
sever ties with the Palestinians. 



Seale writes that the gunmen were "Palestinian youngsters, 
the bitter products of refugee camps, who had been 
brainwashed into throwing away their lives ..." The gunmen 
had been told to throw their grenades and open fire blindly 
at the check-in counter and that the people they saw there 
in civilian clothes would be Israeli pilots returning from a 
training mission. A former close aide of Abu Nidal told Seale 
that originally Frankfurt had been part of the operation too. 
The man who organized the attacks was the ANO's head of 
the Intelligence Directorate's Committee for Special 
Missions, Dr. Ghassan al-Ali. Sources close to Abu Nidal said 



that Libyan intelligence had supplied the weapons. The 
Libyan news agency hailed the attacks as "heroic operations 
carried out by the sons of the martyrs of Sabra and Shatila." 



The damage to the PLO was enormous, according to Abu 
lyad, Arafat's deputy. Most people in the West and even 
many Arabs could not distinguish between the ANO and 
Fatah, he said. "In their minds, all Palestinians are guilty." 



Bombing of Libya 



On the night of April 15 — 16, 1986, U.S. warplanes 
launched a series of bombing raids from British bases— the 
first U.S. military strikes from Britain since World War II — 
against Tripoli and Benghazi, killing dozens, including Hanna 
Gaddafi, a baby girl Gaddafi had adopted, in retaliation for 
the bombing on April 5 of a Berlin nightclub used by U.S. 
service personnel. 



Alleged Revenge Attacks 



According to Atef Abu Bakr, a former senior member of the 
ANO, Gaddafi asked Abu Nidal to organize a series of 
revenge attacks against the U.S. and Britain, in cooperation 
with the head of Libyan intelligence, Abdullah al-Senussi. 
Abu Nidal first arranged for two British school teachers, 



Leigh Douglas and Philip Padfield, and an American, Peter 
Kilburn, to be kidnapped in Lebanon. Their bodies were 
found in a village east of Beirut on April 17, 1986, wrapped 
in white cloth and with gunshot wounds to the head. A note 
left nearby said: "The Arab Commando Cells are carrying out 
the death sentences on a CIA official and two British 
intelligence officers." British hostage John McCarthy was 
kidnapped the same day. 



Abu Nidal then allegedly suggested to Senussi that an 
aircraft be hijacked or blown up. On September 5, 1986, an 
ANO team hijacked Pan Am Flight 73 at Karachi Airport on its 
way from Bombay to New York. The gunmen held the 
hostages, 389 passengers and crew, for 16 hours in the 
plane on the tarmac before shooting and detonating 
grenades inside the dark cabin. Someone was able to open 
an emergency door, and passengers covered in blood 
tumbled down the vinyl chute; 16 died and over 100 were 
wounded. British media reported in March 2004 (days after 
Prime Minister Tony Blair visited Tripoli) that Libya was 
behind the hijacking. Pakistani media, as reported by South 
Asia Tribune, said that one of the hijackers in Adiala jail, 
Jamal Saeed Abdul Rahim al-Fahid, had confirmed the 
Sunday Times story (via his counsel). Al-Fahid said that the 
Libyan leader Gaddafi "masterminded the attack" and "he 
had taken the responsibility of executing the hijacking at the 
behest of Colonel Gaddafi." 



In August 1987, Abu Nidal tried again to hijack a plane, this 
time using an unwitting bomb mule to carry a bomb on 



board a flight from Belgrade, airline unknown, but the bomb 
failed to explode. 



Allegedly angered by this failure, according to Abu Bakr, 
Senussi told Abu Nidal to supply a bomb and Libyan 
intelligence would arrange for it to be placed on a flight. Abu 
Bakr told Al Hayatt that the flight that was chosen, was Pan 
Am Flight 103, the scheduled Pan Am evening service 
between Frankfurt and New York via London. On December 
21, 1988, it exploded over Lockerbie, Scotland, when a 
bomb was detonated in its forward cargo hold, killing all 259 
passengers and crew, and 11 people in the town. On January 
31, 2001, a Scottish court convicted Abdelbaset AN Mohmed 
Al Megrahi, the former head of security for Libyan Arab 
Airlines, for his role in the attack. The allegations of an Abu 
Nidal link had not been made by the time of the trial and 
remain unconfirmed. In June 2007, the Scottish Criminal 
Cases Review Commission granted Megrahi leave to appeal 
against his conviction on the grounds that he may have been 
a victim of a miscarriage of justice. The appeal is expected to 
be heard in 2008 by the Court of Criminal Appeal. 



Istanbul Synagogue Massacre 



On September 26, 1986, attackers believed to be associated 
with Abu Nidal stormed the Neve Shalom synagogue in 
Istanbul during Shabbat services. A gun attack left 22 people 
dead, among them 7 rabbis. 



Banking with BCCI 



In the late 80s, Britain's MI5 and MI6 discovered that the 
ANO held several accounts with the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International (BCCI). The bank was raided in July 
1991 in seven countries because of massive fraud and its 
willingness to open accounts for dubious customers. The 
Bank of England asked financial consultants Price 
Waterhouse to conduct an investigation, and on June 24, 
1991, the company submitted their Sandstorm report 
showing that the bank had engaged in "widespread fraud 
and manipulation," and that it had allowed organizations 
regarded as terrorist groups, including the ANO, to set up 
accounts in London. 



The Sandstorm report showed that the manager of the 
Sloane Street branch of BCCI, near Harrods, had passed 
information about the Abu Nidal accounts to MI5, and had 
told them Abu Nidal himself had visited London using the 
name Shakir Farhan; the manager did not realize who he 
was dealing with until he later saw a photograph of Abu 
Nidal. The manager reportedly drove Abu Nidal round 
London's most expensive stores, including Selfridges, a 
tailor's on Oxford Street, and a cigar store on Jermyn Street. 



When Lord Justice Bingham completed his 1992 public 
inquiry into the closure of BCCI, he wrote a secret 30-page 



appendix, called Appendix 8, about the role of the 
intelligence services. The appendix shows that MI5 had 
learned in 1987 that Abu Nidal had been using a company 
called SAS Trade and Investment in Warsaw as a cover for 
ANO business deals, with the company director, Samir 
Najmeddin based in Baghdad. All SAS's deals went through 
BCCI in Sloane Street, and consisted largely of selling guns, 
night-vision goggles, and armored Mercedes-Benz cars with 
concealed grenade launchers, each deal often worth tens of 
millions of dollars, the finance consisting of misleading 
letters of credit arranged by the Sloane Street branch of 
BCCI. 



Bank records showed ANO arms transactions with many 
Middle Eastern countries as well as with East Germany. 
There was no shortage of European and American clients 
willing to sell equipment, including British companies, one of 
which unwittingly sold the ANO riot guns it believed were 
intended for an African state, though documents show half 
the shipment went to East Germany and half was kept by 
Abu Nidal. From 1987 until the bank was closed in 1991, 
British intelligence and the CIA monitored these 
transactions, rather than freezing them and arresting the 
ANO operatives and the suppliers. 



Death 



After Libyan intelligence operatives were indicted with the 



Pan Am Flight 103 bombing, Gaddafi sought to distance 
himself from terrorism in an effort to re-establish diplomatic 
ties with the West. He expelled Abu Nidal, who returned to 
Iraq, where he had planned his first terrorist attack 26 years 
earlier. The Iraqi government later said Abu Nidal had 
entered the country using a fake Yemeni passport and was 
not there with their knowledge, but by 2001, at the latest, 
he was living there openly, and in defiance of the Jordanian 
government, whose state security court had sentenced him 
to death in absentia in 2001 for his role in the 1994 
assassination of a Jordanian diplomat in Beirut. 



On August 19, 2002, al-Ayyam, the official newspaper of the 
Palestinian Authority, reported that Abu Nidal had died 
three days earlier of multiple gunshot wounds in his home in 
the wealthy al-Masbah neighborhood of al-Jadriyah, 
Baghdad, where the villa he lived in was owned by the 
Mukhabarat, or Iraqi secret service. 



Iraq's chief of intelligence, Taher Jalil Habbush, held a press 
conference on August 21, 2002, at which he handed out 
photographs of Abu Nidal's bloodied body, along with a 
medical report purportedly showing he had died after a 
single bullet had entered his mouth and exited his skull. 
Habbush said that Iraq's internal security force had arrived 
at Abu Nidal's house to arrest him on suspicion of conspiring 
with the Kuwaiti and Saudi governments to bring down 
Saddam Hussein. Saying he needed a change of clothes, Abu 
Nidal went into his bedroom and shot himself in the mouth, 
Habbush said. He died eight hours later in intensive care. He 



is known to have been suffering from leukemia. 



Other sources disagree about the cause of death. Palestinian 
sources told journalists that Abu Nidal had in fact died of 
multiple gunshot wounds. Marie Colvin and Sonya Murad, 
writing in The Sunday Times, say that he was assassinated by 
a hit squad of 30 men from Office 8, the Iraqi Mukhabarat 
assassination unit. Jane's reported that Iraqi intelligence had 
been following him for several months and had found 
classified documents in his home about a U.S. attack on Iraq. 
When they arrived to raid his house on August 14 (not 
August 16, according to Jane's), fighting broke out between 
Abu Nidal's men and Iraqi intelligence. In the midst of this, 
Abu Nidal rushed into his bedroom and was killed, though 
Jane's writes it remains unclear whether he killed himself or 
was killed by someone else. Jane's sources insist that his 
body bore several gunshot wounds. 



Jane's suggests that Saddam Hussein may have ordered him 
arrested and killed because he regarded Abu Nidal as a 
mercenary who would have acted against him in the event 
of an American invasion, if the money had been right. 



The Berlin Discotheque bombing: 

It was after midnight on Saturday, 5 April, 1986 when a 
bomb exploded in West Berlin's La Belle disco, killing two US 



servicemen and a Turkish woman. 



It took the US government 10 days to retaliate for the attack 
by bombing Libya - it took 15 years and the fall of the Berlin 
Wall to convict the attackers. 

The La Belle was popular with American soldiers 

The La Belle disco in the city's Schoenberg district was a 
favourite with American soldiers stationed in Cold War 
Germany. 

Many were there on the night that a two-kilogram bomb 
packed with plastic explosives and shrapnel exploded close 
to the dance-floor and ripped through the club at 0140. 

Sergeant Kenneth Ford, 21, and 29-year-old Nermin Hannay 
died at the scene. Sergeant James Goins, 25, would die later 
in hospital. 



Another 229 people were wounded, including 79 Americans. 
Some were badly maimed by shrapnel, many suffered burst 
eardrums. 



Ronald Reagan was US president at the time, and he blamed 
Libya for the explosion. 

Trail goes cold 

Intercepted messages between Tripoli and agents in Europe 



made it clear that Libyan leader Colonel Gaddafi was the 
brains behind the attack, the US said. 

BERLIN BOMBING CASE TIMELINE 

5 April 1986: A bomb explodes in the La Belle disco 

15 April 1986: US planes bomb Libya 

1990: After German reunification, prosecutors find files 
linking the Libyan embassy to the attack 

1996: Lebanon extradites Shraydi to Germany, the Chanaas 
are arrested and Eter admits his role in the bombing 

Nov 1997: The trial begins 

Nov 2001: Four jailed for bombing 

Ten days later US Air Force fighters were targeting the 
Libyan capital Tripoli and the city of Benghazi. 

The operation was widely seen as an attempt to kill Colonel 
Gaddafi. He survived, but his adopted baby daughter was 
killed in the bombing along with at least 15 civilians. 

It was not the first time that Libya and the US had clashed in 
recent years - even before the La Belle bombing tensions 
between the two countries were at an all-time high. 

Prosecutors would later argue that Libya had ordered the 
attack on the Berlin disco to avenge the sinking of two patrol 
boats by the US in the Gulf of Sirte in March 1986. 



Stasi files 



In spite of reports blaming Libya for the attack on the 
nightclub, the trail went cold until the 1990 reunification of 
Germany and the subsequent opening up of the East's secret 
service archives. 

Musbah Eter: Listed as a Libyan agent by the Stasi 

The Stasi files led prosecutors to the Libyan Musbah Eter, 
who had worked at the embassy in communist East Berlin. 

Eter was persuaded to give evidence, but he remained a 
defendant because he only gave limited co-operation, 
according to the prosecution. 

The Stasi files listed him as an agent, and prosecutors said 
he was the Libyan spy agency's main contact at the embassy. 

Eter and four other suspects were arrested in 1996 in 
Lebanon, Italy, Greece and Berlin, and put on trial a year 
later. 

Libyan responsibility 

After a four-year trial, often described as murky, Musbah 
Eter was finally sentenced to 12 years in prison for aiding 
and abetting attempted murder. 

Two other Libyan embassy workers also received convictions 
for attempted murder: Palestinian Yasser Shraydi, accused 
of being the ringleader, and the Lebanese-born German, AN 
Chanaa, who doubled as a Stasi agent. 

Chanaa's German wife, Verena, was the only defendant 
found guilty of murder, after the prosecution showed she 
had planted the bomb. She was sentenced to 14 years' 



imprisonment. 

Prosecutors said the three men had assembled the bomb in 
the Chanaas' flat. The explosive was said to have been 
brought into West Berlin in a Libyan diplomatic bag. 

Verena Chanaa and her sister, Andrea Haeusler, carried it 
into the La Belle in a travel bag and left five minutes before 
it exploded. 

Ms Haeusler was acquitted because it could not be proved 
that she knew a bomb was in the bag. 

Against the other four, the evidence cited included 
intercepted radio transmissions from Tripoli to the embassy 
in East Berlin, surveillance records on Eter and Shraydi and 
reports on the Libyan embassy's activities compiled by 
Chanaa. 

There were also receipts for money allegedly paid to the 
Chanaas for the attack on La Belle, secretly photocopied by 
the Stasi. 

But the prosecution, at the trial, was unable to conclusively 
prove that Colonel Gaddafi was behind the attack - a failure 
which the court blamed on the "limited willingness" of the 
German and US governments to share intelligence. 



Chapter Six: 



The Libyan embassy in England, where Mr Koussa was the 
ambassador, was directing operational and intelligence 
gathering activities against Libyan dissidents. 

At one point, Mr Koussa was reprimanded by Tripoli for 
failing to stop a dissident protest and was told that at least 
one of the demonstrators would have to be killed. 

The Gaddafi regime had decided to kill two dissidents in 
Britain, and Mr Koussa apparently approved of that. 



Although he had not been given immunity against 
prosecution after his arrival in Britain, William Hague, the 
Foreign Secretary, said the government would discuss the 
merits of removing travel and financial sanctions against Mr 
Koussa. 

Noman Bentoman, a Libyan exile who was once the subject 
of an extradition request from Mr Koussa, said the former 
minister had been instrumental in turning Libya against 
terrorism in the late 1990s. 

The Libyan Interim Transitional Council, said they would not 
want Mr Koussa to come over to the rebels because he had 
"too much blood on his hands." 

Guma el-Gamaty, a British-based spokesman for the council, 
said: "Koussa, following orders from Qadafi, had plotted and 
planned and supervised the killing of political opponents 



inside and outside Libya. Many Libyans want to see him on 
trial and they have that right." 

One dissident, who asked not to be named because he still 
has family in Libya, told the Daily Telegraph his mother had 
received a telephone call from Mr Koussa before he was 
expelled from Britain to tell her "Your husband will not be 
coming home tonight." 

"I believe he was supposed to be one of those two people," 
the dissident said. "Everybody in Libya knows his name and 
it still sends a chill down their necks." 

Despite Mr Koussa's more recent history of working with the 
West, a number of those affected by the IRA and Libyan 
attacks want him to answer for his past support for 
terrorism. 

He was questioned by Scottish police in relation to the 
Lockerbie bombing. 

By the late 1980s Libya had shipped about 150 tons of 
weapons, including several tons of Semtex, to the IRA and 
one british-spy document said: "PIRA (Provisional IRA) has 
acquired from Libya more weapons etc than it can use." 

A US State Department report, Patterns of Global terrorism, 
cited Mr Koussa's involvement with the Libyan Anti- 
Imperialism Centre, known as Mathaba, which, it said was 
used to "support terrorist networks and. ..plays an important 
role in Gaddafi's terrorism strategy." 

It added: "With representatives in many Libyan embassies 
worldwide, the AIC ran its own independent clandestine 
operations and disbursed payments to terrorist, insurgent 



and subversive groups." 

However the organisation is said to have mainly 
concentrated on Africa and South America, and supporters 
of Mr Koussa have suggested that Koussa had no 
involvement in IRA gun-running. 

Nevertheless opponents say that Mr Koussa spent decades 
at the top of the intelligence apparatus of Col Muammar 
Gaddafi's Libya and must have known about events such as 
the bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 in 1988 over Lockerbie 
which killed 270 people and the destruction of a French 
airliner over Niger in 1989. 

Mr Koussa was named along with three other officials 
involved with the Libyan intelligence service in a US law-suit 
filed in connection with supplying Semtex to the IRA for 
bombings in Northern Ireland and mainland Britain. 

The legal documents also allege that Mr Koussa asked one 
intelligence operative to recruit a Libyan nuclear scientist 
living in London. 

They go on to cite Mr Koussa's alleged involvement in 
orchestrating a "brutal wave of assassinations directed at 
Libyan dissidents in Europe" particularly the killing of a 
journalist with the BBC World Service, Mohamed Mustafa 
Ramadan, outside Regent's Park Mosque in London and a 
Libyan lawyer called Mahmud Abu Salem Nafa in 
Kensington, West London in 1980. 

Jonathan Ganesh, who was injured in the Docklands 
bombing of 1996, told the Daily Telegraph: "There is no 
doubt in my mind whatsoever that Moussa Koussa is a very 



dangerous man with a checkered past, to say the least. . . . 
Koussa had attacked a democracy which is now giving him 
sanctuary and to which he has now fled to save his own 
neck." 



In 1980, Moammar Gadhafi tried to pressure the West 
German government to extradite Libyan dissidents or allow 
them to be killed on German soil, according to German 
Foreign Ministry documents that have recently come to 
light. Chancellor Helmut Schmidt refused the demand. 

In 1980, Libyan dictator Moammar Gadhafi demanded that 
the West German government extradite opponents of his 
regime living in Germany, or allow him to have them 
liquidated, according to German Foreign Ministry 
documents from the period. 

Gadhafi threatened that if then-Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
refused, he would take revenge by ordering 
"countermeasures" against German citizens living in Libya. 

The written demand was handed to the then-German 
ambassador to Libya, Gunter Held, in Tripoli on May 27, 
1980, according to the documents, which have now been 
published by the Munich-based Institute of Contemporary 
History on behalf of the Foreign Ministry. 

The West German government should decide, Gadhafi's 
note said, whether it wanted "to cooperate with traitors or 
with the Libyan people." It added that the request applied 
only to "a relatively small number of people." Gaddafi 



supposedly wanted to only Kill 'Three or Four People'. 

The Libyan government had already had several opposition 
figures in Western Europe assassinated in operations that, 
according to Held, were "personally ordered" by Gadhafi. At 
the time, some 2,500 Germans were in Libya, some of whom 
had already been arrested, and the West German Foreign 
Ministry was concerned that Gadhafi would have them 
tortured. 

Additionally, West Germany needed Libyan oil. Libya had 
also promised to stop helping the Red Army Faction group of 
left-wing terrorists who had been waging a campaign of 
bombing and assassinations in West Germany since the 
1970s. 

Schmidt rejected Gadhafi's demand, however. A few weeks 
later, Gadhafi abandoned his campaign and said he only 
wanted to kill "three or four people" who didn't live in West 
Germany. 

The imprisoned German citizens were released with the help 
of a diplomatic ruse: West Germany promised to invite 
Gadhafi for an official visit to meet Schmidt. But the visit 
never took place. 



Chapter Seven: 



Mustafa Abdel Jalil, Libya's interim leader, dismissed the 
recent comments by the US officials that Iran had provided 
the former Libyan regime with hundreds of special artillery 



shells for chemical weapons, IRIB reported. Washington has 
so far failed to back up the claim with concrete evidence or 
genuine documents, Abdel Jalil stated. 

The shells, filled with highly-toxic mustard agent, had been 
uncovered in recent weeks at two sites in central Libya. They 
are reportedly being kept under heavy guard and round-the- 
clock surveillance. The US officials alleged that the chemical 
weapons had been custom-designed and -produced in Iran 
for Gaddafi's dictatorial regime. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of Iran's Armed 
Forces, Major General Hassan Firouzabadi had also rejected 
the claim on November 30. "How could have we equipped 
the Gaddafi government, when we ourselves never had 
chemical weapons?" he had asked. The Secretary-General 
of Iran's High Council for Human Rights, Mohammed Javad 
Larijani, has likewise denied the allegation. "I believe such 
comments are being made by the US to complete their 
project of Iranophobia in the region and all through the 
world. Surely, this is another baseless story for demonizing 
the Islamic Republic of Iran," Larijani has asserted. 

Over 300 attacks, using more than 3,000 tons of chemical 
weapons, were carried out against Iran in the course of the 
Iran-Iraq War of 1980-1988. The former regime of slain Iraqi 
dictator Saddam Hussein imposed the hostilities on the 
Islamic Republic, enjoying major backing from the Western 
powers, including the United States. The nerve and mustard 
gases used by Iraqi army affected nearly 100,000 Iranians, 
killing one in every 10 of them. About 5,000 to 6,000 
Iranians are still receiving medical treatment for the painful 
effects. 



Libyan rebel forces claim to have discovered banned 
chemical weapons stockpiles in southern desert areas 
captured from Gaddafi loyalists. Spokesmen for the 
National Transitional Council (NTC) said a depot had been 
found in the Jufra area, 435 miles (700km) south of Tripoli, 
during part of an offensive against regime strongholds in the 
remote south of the country. The rebels also say they have 
taken most of Sebha, the largest town in the area whose 
tribes were long seen as loyal to Gaddafi and is an important 
staging post for travel to Niger, where some former regime 
figures have fled. Libyan officials have confirmed that a 
senior Gadafi intelligence officer was captured there 
recently. 

CNN reported from Sebha that Gaddafi's Gaddadfa tribe in 
the town was ready to surrender its weapons and wanted to 
negotiate an agreement with the NTC. Correspondent Ben 
Wedeman also described walking through Gaddafi's palace 
in the town. 

Libya was supposed to have destroyed its entire stockpile of 
chemical weapons in early 2004 as part of a British- 
engineered rapprochement with the west. It also abandoned 
a rudimentary nuclear programme. But the international 
watchdog, the Organisation for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons, had stated it believed that Libya had kept 9.5 
tonnes of mustard gas at a secret location: it is that which 
appears to have now been captured and secured. 

In 2010 Libya destroyed nearly 15 tonnes of sulphur 
mustard, representing about half of its stockpile. It received 
an extension to eliminate the rest by 15 May. Twice-yearly 
inspections have found no evidence of Libya reviving the 



chemical weapons programme. 

Gaddafi assumed power in Libya on 1st September, 1969 in 
a military coup against King Idris while he was away in 
Turkey. It's probably about the last bloodless thing he did, 
and then only because the King wasn't there! 

On Prophet Muhammad's birthday in 1973, Gaddafi 
delivered his famous "Five-Point Address" which declared 
suspension of all existing laws and implementation of Sharia, 
purging the country of the "politically sick", creation of a 
"people's militia" to "protect the revolution", administrative 
revolution and cultural revolution. School holidays were 
canceled to teach Gaddafi's thoughts to children in the 
summer of 1973. 

He was the world's longest surviving ruler. Well known in 
Britain for the Lockerbie bombing; in 1972 Gaddafi tried to 
get the People's Republic of China to sell him a nuclear 
bomb. 

In 1977, he then tried to get a bomb from Pakistan, but 
Pakistan deliberately severed its ties before it succeeded in 
building a weapon. After ties were restored, Gaddafi tried to 
buy a nuclear weapon from India, but instead, India and 
Libya agreed for a peaceful use of nuclear energy, in line 
with India's "atoms for peace" policy. 

Several people around the world were indicted for assisting 
Gaddafi in his chemical weapons programs. Thailand 
reported its citizens had helped build a storage facilities for 
nerve gas. Germany sentenced a businessman, Jurgen 
Hippenstiel-lmhausen, to five years in prison for 
involvement in Libyan chemical weapons. Inspectors from 



the Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC) verified in 2004 
that Libya owned a stockpile of 23 metric tons of mustard 
gas and more than 1,300 metric tons of precursor chemicals. 

Quoted as saying "It is the Libyan people's responsibility to 
liquidate such scums who are distorting Libya's image 
abroad", Gaddafi employed his network of diplomats and 
recruits to assassinate dozens of his critics around the world. 
Amnesty International listed at least 25 assassinations 
between 1980 and 1987. Gaddafi's agents were active in 
the United Kingdom, where many Libyans had sought 
asylum. After Libyan diplomats shot at ten anti-Gaddafi 
protesters and killed a British policewoman, the United 
Kingdom broke off relations with Gaddafi's regime. As of 
2004, Libya still provided bounties for heads of critics, 
including 1 million dollars for Ashur Shamis, a Libyan-British 
journalist. 

He had appropriated vast wealth for himself and his family 
and was supposedly a great friend of the Venezuean 
president, Hugo Chavez. 

Although President George W Bush had sought to portray 
Libya's willingness to admit inspectors to examine its 
programmes of weapons of mass destruction as a success 
for American policy, Colonel Muammar Gaddafi may well 
have felt that the success is really his. 

After all, the US soon renewed formal diplomatic relations - 
and that has been the Libyan objective since 1992, when 
United Nations sanctions were imposed. 

Indeed, the Gaddafi regime had been trying for this since 
1986, when US sanctions forced American oil companies to 



leave the country. 

Although Libya's idiosyncratic leader had not been bothered 
overmuch when the US broke relations in 1980, the 
departure of the oil companies also meant the loss of 
American oil technology upon which Libya relied. 

The issue became more acute after Washington bombed 
Tripoli and Benghazi in 1986, demonstrating to the colonel 
that support for international terrorism was a dangerous 
policy. 

That became a crisis in 1992, after UN sanctions were 
imposed on Libya for the bombing of Pan Am flight 103 over 
Lockerbie four years earlier. 

The universal oil and travel sanctions against Libya gave 
Libyans a sense of isolation that many deeply resented. 

Throughout the 1990s, Libya sought to ease the burden, 
succeeding only at the end of the decade when it 
surrendered the two suspects for the Lockerbie bombing for 
trial in the Netherlands, after Britain had persuaded the US 
to accept the plan. 

So, eventually, Libya had re-established links with Europe. 
But, at that time, unilateral American sanctions remained 
and those imposed by the UN regime were only suspended, 
not ended. Libya knew that it would have to pay 
compensation for the Lockerbie affair, renounce terrorism 
and accept formal responsibility for what had happened. 

Lengthy negotiations that lasted over a year in length finally 
resulted in a compensation settlement and the end of the 
international sanctions. 



The US demanded still more, however, before it would end 
its own sanctions. 

It insisted on political and economic change in Libya as well 
as renunciation of the weapons programmes that 
Washington insisted Tripoli was continuing - although Britain 
believed such programmes were merely "aspirational". 

Libya would also have to help in finally solving questions 
about Lockerbie which had been left unanswered by the 
trial. 

This was no problem for Libya as its rulers knew that basic 
reform was essential. 

Libya had actually proposed inspections, so the American 
acceptance of its offer probably says more about President 
Bush's success in countering his many domestic critics than 
about overcoming Libyan resistance to inspections. 

Although Colonel Gaddafi himself was deeply suspicious of 
the necessary reforms, his advisers told him that economic 
success and diplomatic respectability depended upon them. 

Libya had already renounced terrorism and even the colonel 
had to face the fact that stagnation in the Libyan economy 
was not just the result of sanctions but had much to do with 
public economic inefficiency. 

Domestic pressures, not least an unsuccessful Islamist 
insurgency at the end of the 1990s, meant that political 
change was vital, too. 

A new prime minister, Shukri Ghanem, an economist, was 
appointed with an explicit reform agenda. Behind him - and 



behind radical supporters of the colonel - were reformers 
determined on economic efficiency and political change. 
Libya sought foreign investment, and not just in the oil 
sector, where European companies were rushing for 
concessions. 

Colonel Gaddafi's son, Saif al-lslam, who was close to the 
reformers, had supposedly persuaded his father that human 
rights abuses must end and that political reform was needed 
too. 

I suspect that, not long after terrorists attacked the New 
York City world trade center, the Libyans became fearful 
that the same thing that happened to Iraq could happen to 
them ....an American invasion, that is. After all, Iraq and 
Libya had some things in common at that time. They each 
had a dictator. They each had billions of dollars worth of 
petroleum buried underground. They each had weapons of 
mass-destruction. 

After the Americans arrived in Iraq, they did find evidence of 
mass-destruction, in that they found mass-graves. The 
American politicians were simply too near-sighted to realize 
that the mass-destruction there in Iraq had been created by 
'weapons of mass destruction'. The WMDs that had caused 
the Iraqi mass-destruction, that had created the mass-graves 
in Iraq, were guns and bullets. 

A single gun, a handful of bullets, a single uzi; These are not 
considered weapons of mass-destruction. But give a 
hundred-thousand soldiers a hundred-thousand rifles, and 
give them millions of bullets, and in the aggregate what you 
have is one big 'weapon of mass destruction', a WMD. Ask 
the Russians about mass-destruction; They lost one out of 



every ten Russians during world war two, mostly to bullets 
and shelling. 

But at the turn of the century, the Libyans had more than 
the Iraqis had, in the way of controversial weaponry. The 
Libyans had chemical weapons, and they were trying to get 
their hands on nuclear weapons. So Muammar Gaddafi had 
more reasons to fear an American invasion than Saddam 
Hussein did. 



Chapter Eight: 



Six Bulgarian medical workers were imprisoned in Libya for 
'deliberately' infecting Libyan children with HIV, but were 
eventually sent back to Bulgaria. At one point, Libya was 
seeking their execution. 

A Libyan court had sentenced to death six Bulgarian health 
workers and a Palestinian doctor convicted of spreading 
AIDS in a children's hospital. Libyan leader Moammar Kadafi 
initially accused the health workers of taking orders from 
the CIA and the Israeli secret service to kill Libyan children in 
order to destabilize the country. However, some European 
governments and human rights groups say that the Libyan 
Health Ministry failed to adequately screen blood products 
and allowed poor sterilization practices at Al Fateh 
Children's Hospital in Benghazi, where the children were 
infected. Western governments and human rights groups 
have denounced the sentences, saying that they were based 
on false confessions resulting from torture. 



Bulgarian public radio reported that the Benghazi court, in 
northern Libya, said the seven foreigners would be executed 
by a firing squad. 

They had been found guilty of infecting 400 children, of 
whom 43 had since died, at a hospital in Benghazi with the 
HIV virus that causes AIDS by injecting them with tainted 
blood products. 

The condemned Bulgarians appealed the sentence to the 
Libyan Supreme Court in Tripoli, which gave them life- 
sentences instead. 

Nine Libyan doctors, who were accused of negligence in the 
case, had been pronounced not guilty by the court. 

Angry relatives of the infected children had protested 
outside the court, holding banners reading "Thanks for the 
AIDS". 

The Bulgarian Government had called the death sentence 
unacceptable for the Bulgarian Government and state. The 
Bulgarian government had sworn to continue all its efforts 
to mobilise the international community, the European 
Union and the United States, in order to obtain a fair 
sentence from another court. 

The five nurses and a Palestinian-born doctor, who served 
eight years of the life sentences they received, had always 
maintained they were innocent. 

All six were pardoned on their arrival by Bulgarian President 
Georgi Parvanov. 

The release was made possible by a deal struck in Tripoli on 



improving Libya-EU ties, following years of negotiations. 

The EU's External Affairs Commissioner, Benita Ferrero- 
Waldner, made many trips to Libya, meeting the prisoners 
and working to improve conditions for children infected with 
HIV/Aids. 

French President Nicolas Sarkozy and his wife, Cecilia, were 
also involved in the final negotiations. 

Afterwards, Mr Sarkozy went to visit Libya to meet the 
country's leader, Muammar Gaddafi, to discuss Tripoli's 
planned re-integration into the international community. 

On their arrival aboard a French government plane at Sofia 
airport, the medics were greeted on the tarmac by tearful 
relatives and well-wishers. 

One of the nurses, Snezhana Dimitrova, declared: "I lived for 
this moment. 

"It's as if this had never been... as if I had never been guilty 
of anything. I am happy now." 

Another nurse, Kristiana Valcheva, said the six had been 
informed of their impending release shortly before their 
return flight to Europe. 

"They told us at four in the morning. They woke me up. At a 
quarter to six we passed through the big gate of the prison 
and we were taken to the VIP area of the airport and to the 
French plane." 

Despite years in prison, Ms Valcheva said the group had 
always kept hoping they would be freed. 



"You know that hope dies last. We always had hope, 
although we were quite sceptical and were afraid to say it," 
she said. 

At least one other Bulgarian, Zdravko Georgiev, the husband 
of one of the nurses who was held under house arrest in 
Libya, also returned home with the group. 

European politicians hailed the release of the medics. Ms 
Ferrero-Waldner said it marked "a new page in the history of 
relations between the EU and Libya". 

Mr. Sarkozy and the EU denied making any financial 
payment to secure the medics' release. 

However, the families of the 438 infected children 
reportedly agreed last week to a compensation deal worth 
$lm (£500,000) per child, channelled through Gaddafi 
Foundation, a charity run by Seif al-lslam, the Libyan leader's 
son. 

Libya's foreign minister said both the EU and France had 
contributed to the fund, AFP reported. 

European Commission President Jose Manuel Barroso said 
the EU could now begin to normalise trade and political ties 
with Libya; The European market would thus be opened to 
Libyan farm and fishery produce, and there could be co- 
operation in archaeology, education, and healthcare for the 
Libyan children infected with HIV. 

The deal follows years of efforts by Ms Ferrero-Waldner 

"The dramatic case with the sentenced innocent Bulgarian 
citizens is at its end. We are still sympathetic with the other 



tragedy - the one of the infected Libyan children and their 
families," he said. 

The Palestinian doctor, Ashraf Alhajouj, was granted 
Bulgarian citizenship last month to allow him to benefit from 
any transfer deal. He is now expected to travel to the 
Netherlands to visit his family. 

The medics were convicted of deliberately injecting the 438 
children with HIV-tainted blood. Fifty-six of the children 
have since died. 

The six, who had been in prison since 1999, say they were 
tortured to confess. 

Foreign experts say the infections started before the medics 
arrived at the hospital, and are more likely to have been a 
result of poor hygiene. 

Bulgaria, its allies in the EU and the US said Libya had used 
the case to deflect criticism from its run-down health 
service. 

The case had raised concerns among human rights groups 
and some in the medical community, who had complained 
about reports that HIV-contaminated plasma was discovered 
at a defendant's apartment while she was in police custody, 
and the court's refusal to allow expert opinion from 
Switzerland and France. Luc Perrin, head of virology at 
Geneva University Hospital, said the contamination was 
caused by "bad medical practices." Perrin, who examined 40 
of the children, said at least half of them were also infected 
with hepatitis C, which suggests that the hospital had reused 
needles. The court hads refused to allow Perrin to testify. 



The case of the infected children was first brought to light in 
1998 by the Libyan magazine La, which is based in the 
coastal city of Benghazi, where the Al-Fateh children's 
hospital is located. A few weeks after the reports were 
published, the government shut down the magazine. In 
November 1998, a group of desperate fathers interrupted a 
medical conference being attended by Libyan leader 
Moammar Gadhafi and begged for his help. A few weeks 
later, the government detained scores of hospital staff 
before narrowing its list to the Bulgarians and the 
Palestinian. They had been held since February 1999. 

Gadhafi had said the CIA or the Mossad, Israel's intelligence 
agency, were behind the children's illnesses. He has blamed 
other crises on the United States and Israel, which both 
accused Libya of supporting terrorism. In light of the lack of 
witnesses and proper court procedures, diplomats had 
suggested that Libya might have ulterior motives — including 
diverting attention from horrendous conditions at some 
state-run hospitals and convincing Bulgaria to forgive its 
$300 million debt -- for bringing the case to court. 



Chapter Nine: 



Tracing Colonel Gaddafi's dubious history of collusion with 
Western interests, Horace Campbell stresses that current 
developments in Libya must push towards a people-centred 
democratisation of the country's society. 



The news of the massacre of innocent citizens of Libya by 
the dying regime of Colonel Muammar Gaddafi reminded 
the world of a number of basic facts. The first is that 
dictators everywhere are weak and require brute force to 
remain in power. The second is that an organised and 
dedicated people can enter the political stage and bring 
about revolutionary situations. Third is the new awareness 
that once the people gain confidence and the wave of 
revolutionary energy sweeps through Africa, no external 
force can contain this energy and no foreign military 
intervention can derail liberation. And fourth is the reality 
that money cannot guarantee political loyalty for long. It is 
for these reasons that during the final days of 

Gaddafi's brutal dictatorship, not even the US$150 billion of 
foreign reserves controlled by Gaddafi and his sons could 
save the regime from a people who wanted basic freedoms. 
These points have been driven home by the rapid 
disintegration of the governments in North Africa and the 
Middle East with the Tunisian and Egyptian revolutions 
leading the way to a new era of political change in world 
politics. It is apt to term the Libyan uprising a revolutionary 
situation to distinguish this first phase of the Libyan 
rebellion from the robust forms of self-organisation that had 
matured inside of Tunisia and Egypt. 

From Ethiopia to Gabon and from Djibouti to Yemen and 
Bahrain, the stirrings of the oppressed have exposed those 
governments that used the so-called 'War on Terror' as a 
smokescreen to exploit the mass of the people. In every 
country of Africa and the Middle East, dictators are calling 
on each other to dust off manuals on repression as people 
defy the weapons and torture to demand a new mode of 



economics and politics. The struggles for freedom in Libya 
and the dying spasms of Gaddafi were particularly 
noteworthy because Gaddafi and his Western backers had 
calculated that this dictator could use the billions of dollars 
from hydrocarbons to not only buy weapons but also to seek 
to bribe all and sundry. In February of 2011, the Security 
Council of the United Nations expressed 'grave concerns' 
about the mass murders that were being carried out by paid 
militia persons as the permanent members of the same UN 
Security Council rushed to cover their tracks in relation to 
their military support for Gaddafi. The Arab League expelled 
Gaddafi while numerous governments in Europe lined up 
behind cameras to condemn the killing of innocent civilians. 
Belatedly, after the Arab League expelled Libya, the 
chairperson of the AU Commission, Jean Ping, expressed 
'deep concern' about what was going on in Libya. 

It was in the face of the timid position of the leaders of the 
African states that many westerners wanted to forthrightly 
express solidarity with the peoples of Libya and their 
demand to end the Gaddafi police state. 

It is important to distinguish between the peoples of Africa 
who have been oppressed by Gaddafi and his allies and 
those mercenaries who are now on the streets killing 
innocent civilians. One can understand the anger of the 
citizens of Libya, who were being killed in cold blood, but it 
was urgent that in the process of a rebellion, xenophobia 
and racist ideas were not brought into the opposition to 
Muammar Gaddafi. Instinctively, Libyans who are mourning 
the more than 1,000 persons who have been massacred will 
curse those Africans who supported Gaddafi, but it is in 
moments like these that those fighting for freedom in Libya 



should remember that Africans in Chad, Liberia, Sierra Leone 
and Uganda did not blame all Libyans when Gaddafi 
supported genocidal violence and the worst dictators in 
Africa. 

Because of the level of repression in the police state of 
Gaddafi, the levels of political organisation by the Libyan 
working class were underdeveloped. This social and political 
limitation meant that Gaddafi benefitted from chauvinism 
among differing regions, to the point that many Libyans 
identified with Europe and accused Gaddafi of squandering 
money in Africa. This anti-African posture was accentuated 
by the reports that Gaddafi had recruited mercenaries from 
'African countries' to repress the people, as if Libya was not 
an African state. 

It is in the midst of this confusion it is necessary to say just 
as how Tanzanians did not classify all Libyans as supporters 
of Idi Amin of Uganda when Gaddafi used his mercenaries to 
back up that dictator in invading Tanzania in 1979.... so it is 
also necessary to distinguish between poor African migrant 
workers in Libya and mercenaries and military 
entrepreneurs who are the leftovers from the military 
adventures of Gaddafi. This kind of clarity is necessary so 
that Africans in Libya and in other parts of the continent can 
distinguish between the oppressed and their oppressors in 
order to form the solidarity that could bring about true 
revolutionary transformation of relations of peoples across 
the Nile and the Sahara. 

As the flames of revolutionary energy fan across North 
Africa, not even the bombing of cities and shooting of 
innocent civilians from helicopter gunships can deter the 



people from taking to the streets to demand the removal of 
the regime. Unlike in Tunisia and Egypt, the revolutionary 
demands of the people in motion had been distorted 
because Gaddafi himself had distorted the meaning of 
revolution and socialism in Libya. This distortion is most 
manifest by the fact that in a country with billions of dollars 
in reserves, there was more than 20 per cent of the 
population unemployed, with another large percentage 
underemployed. This unemployment existed in a country 
with close to 2 million foreign workers, as foreign workers 
are easier to control because of the insecurity associated 
with being migrant workers. 

Forty-two years after Muammar Gaddafi seized power in the 
coup d'etat against King Idris in 1969, the form of 
personalised rule of Gaddafi and his family meant that the 
spoils of the capitalist state did not trickle down to the mass 
of 6.7 million Libyans. In a state sitting on one of the largest 
deposits of hydrocarbons in Africa, Libya had squandered 
the wealth of the society as Gaddafi and his children 
recycled the wealth to Western arms manufacturers and 
financial interests while the standard of living of the people 
remained very low. Libya is supposed to be the country in 
Africa with the highest Human Development Index ranking 
in Africa. Yet, even with significant oil reserves, the wealth 
of Libya did little for the peoples of Libya since only a small 
clique around Gaddafi and his family benefited from the 
billions of dollars of oil revenue. Gaddafi and his 
'revolutionary committees' did very little to address the 
deep exploitation and marginalisation of the peoples of 
Libya, especially among the country's largely young 
population. It is this squandering of the wealth that serves 
as an abject lesson that wealth does not come from money, 



but from wealth-creation arising from the sweat of workers 
and the transformation of the economic relations in society. 

With the knowledge of the vast oil reserves of Libya, 
Western states competed to gain contracts to exploit this 
wealth. In order to be at this table of looting, the George W. 
Bush administration worked hard to regularise relations with 
Libya, using all of its diplomatic clout to take Libya off the list 
of countries 'sponsoring state terrorism'. Gaddafi was a 
willing accomplice in this manoeuvring so that at precisely 
the moment when peace and justice forces were opposing 
the US war against the peoples of Iraq, Gaddafi welcomed 
Britain and then the US in the renewal of diplomatic 
relations. In tandem with the US rush to compete with 
members of the European Union who were active in Libya, 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) showered praise on 
Gaddafi as Libya's relationship with Western capitalist firms 
deepened after UN sanctions were lifted in 2003. While 
France toyed with the idea of a Mediterranean Union to 
compete with US military penetration of North Africa, 
Gaddafi was fast becoming a close ally of the United States 
as Condoleezza Rice flew into Libya to proclaim that 'nations 
have no permanent friends or allies, they only have 
permanent interests'. As a representative of the Bush 
faction of the US rulers, this faction had their eyes on Libya's 
oil reserves, which were estimated to be 41.46 billion barrels 
with gas reserves at 1.419 trillion cubic metres. With four 
rounds of exploration agreements completed since 2004, 
those in the energy business understood that proven 
reserves will likely double or even triple in future. 

The British were supplicant and carried out the necessary 
political and diplomatic gymnastics so that the massive oil 



polluter of the Deep Horizon infamy of British oil giant BP 
could push on with a US$900 million exploration contract in 
Libya. Yet, while France, Britain and Germany, as well as all 
members of the EU, sought to solve their unemployment 
problems by taking jobs away from young Libyans, the 
closest relationship of Gaddafi was with the quasi-fascist 
government of Italy. The alliance between Italian 
'entrepreneurs' of the Berlusconi ilk and the elite elements 
around Gaddafi ran deep, to the point where the wealth 
from Libya went to prop up Italian capitalist firms such as 
carmaker Fiat, banking group UniCredit and even the 
Juventus football team. Italian oil giant Eni had a €14 billion 
investment programme in the country, as well as supply 
contracts stretching to 2047. Overall Libyan oil accounted 
for around 27 per cent of Italy's consumption. On top of this 
economic relationship, Gaddafi agreed to act as the police 
for the European Union, arresting and detaining Africans 
who believed that the freedom of labour should be the 
same as the freedom of capital. Muammar Gaddafi agreed 
to keep African migrants from leaving Libya's frontiers for 
Italy, and to readmit to Libya, for detention and torture, 
those intercepted in international waters. In order to cover 
up this cosy relationship with Berlusconi, Libya attached this 
agreement to the reparations of cultural objects and signed 
a friendship pact with one of the most conservative 
governments in Western Europe. Italy and Libya pledged to 
increase cooperation in 'fighting terrorism, organised crime, 
drug trafficking and illegal immigration'. 

It must be reiterated that it was the same moment when 
Gaddafi was signing agreements to be the gatekeepers for 
the EU that this same leader was campaigning to become 
the kings of kings in the African Union. Despite the 



statements of Gaddafi that he supported African unity, his 
leadership represented an obstacle to the future unity of the 
peoples of Africa. 

Gaddafi assisted Idi Amin of Uganda to divert attention from 
the liberation struggles in Southern Africa, and attention 
from the fact that the Libyan government had been 
complicit in the mass killings in Uganda between 1972-79. 
When Idi Amin did invade Tanzania in 1978, Libya 
dispatched elite armed elements to support the invasion. 
When Tanzania pushed back the invasion and defeated the 
joint Libyan-Ugandan forces, Tanzania captured Libyan 
troops. In classic mercenary style, Libya wanted to pay for 
the return of the soldiers, but Tanzania returned the soldiers 
without asking for money. 

Gaddafi continued to make mischief in all parts of Africa 
using the money left over from dealings with Europeans, to 
spread insecurity and violence in all parts of Africa. Whether 
it was in Liberia, Sierra Leone or Chad, military 
entrepreneurs who worked with Western arms 
manufacturers to destabilise Africa worked hand-in-glove 
with Gaddafi. Despite this record of destruction, Gaddafi had 
bought some respect by giving material support to the 
African National Congress (ANC) of South Africa and the 
South-West People's Organisation (SWAPO) of Namibia. It 
was this relationship that earned the ire of the West and in 
1986, at the height of the Cold War, the US military under 
Ronald Reagan bombed Libya. This bombing increased the 
stature of Libya with the cooling of relationship between the 
West and Gaddafi. The bombing of the Pan Am plane over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, in 1988 further deepened the rift 
between Libya and some of the states of the West. With the 



impending fall of the Libyan government, citizens of the 
world may yet find out the truth behind this sordid and 
deadly affair of the Lockerbie bombing. 

Nelson Mandela worked assiduously to end the stand-off 
between Libya and the West over the Lockerbie bombings. It 
was after this intervention by Mandela that sanctions were 
gradually lifted and Western oil companies began to 
aggressively compete again in the Libyan oil sector. It was 
after this that Gaddafi called the extra-ordinary meeting of 
the Organisation of African Unity and set in motion the 
convergence of forces that resulted in the Constitutive Act 
of the African Union. From the moment this Constitutive Act 
came into force, Gaddafi worked with those elements who 
wanted to turn the African Union into a club of dictators. It 
must be clarified here that, contrary to reports from many 
quarters, Gaddafi is not the original champion of the vision 
of a United States of Africa. Neither did his brand of Pan- 
Africanism capture the essence of the kind of grassroots 
Pan-Africanism that had been envisioned for the unity of 
African peoples and for the uplifting of the dignity of African 
peoples. When visionaries like Kwame Nkrumah and Cheikh 
Anta Diop championed the idea of a federated African state 
in the 1960s and 1970s, they did not envision one which 
would be ruled by corrupt dictators and an arrogant king of 
kings. 

Gaddafi himself paid the dues of dictators who kept large 
Swiss bank accounts while they did not pay their dues. It was 
because Gaddafi used some of the wealth to contribute to 
the running of the AU that Libya emerged as one of the top 
five contributors to the operational budget of the African 
Union. The top five were Algeria, Egypt, Libya, Nigeria and 



South Africa. 

With the fall of two core members of this club that 
dominated the AU, Egypt and Libya, the door is now more 
open for a people-oriented African unity that starts from the 
interest of the people. Gaddafi himself was afraid of the 
cultural and political influence of the Nigerian peoples in a 
democratised African Union, hence his call for a breaking-up 
of Nigeria. This call was a desperate effort to gain leverage in 
a society that was not holding out the begging bowl to Libya. 



Chapter Ten: 



Nafousa Mountain Libyans lived in fear under Gaddafi. 

4/18/2011 Amnesty International: "In fact, speaking to 
families from the Nafousa Mountain, the majority of whom 
are from the Amazigh Berber minority, it is hard to separate 
the past from the present. Many told Amnesty International 
that they took to the streets in February to demand change 
and an end to repression and discrimination against the 
Amazigh community in Libya. They described how the Libyan 
government under Colonel al-Gaddafi has sought, they say, 
to erase the Amazigh cultural identity and language - for 
example, by banning them from giving their children 
Amazigh names, insisting that they use only Arab ones." 



"There are no official numbers defining the percentage of 
Amazigh within the Libyan population, as Gaddafi has 
refused to treat the Amazigh population as a separate and 
distinct ethnic group for purposes of national statistics. 
Nonetheless, experts estimate that nearly 10% of the 
population is of Amazigh origin, including the Tuaregs living 
in southern Libya, residents of the western cities of 
Ghdammes and Ghat, and those living in the western 
highlands of Jabel Nafousa and the coastal town of Zuara... 
Gaddafi's regime has also conducted a relentless campaign, 
which continued up until the beginning of the current 
uprising, to eliminate Amazigh activists. On December 16, 
2010, two brothers, Mazigh and Madghis Bouzakhar, were 
arrested and allegedly tortured for their involvement in 
activities promoting Amazigh culture. At about the same 
time, two Moroccan researchers disappeared after entering 
Libya to study Amazigh culture." 



3/9/2011 WW4 Report: "Significantly, Morocco's 
constitutional reform comes as Amazigh tribes in eastern 
Libya have joined the rebels fighting to overthrow 
Moammar Qaddafi. (The Guardian, Feb. 28) We noted in 
2005 a secret meeting of Libyan opposition groups to call for 
resistance against the regime, which included 
representatives of the Berber people— and was boycotted 
by the Salafists (North African jihadis) because of its secular 
orientation. We've also noted that Berber demands for 
cultural rights and recognition have contributed to a 
groundswell for democratic reform in Algeria in recent 
years. A wave of Berber protests in Algeria's Kabylia region 
in 2001 was followed by the arrests of political and cultural 



leaders. We recently noted that the Berbers' southern 
cousins, the Tuaregs (or Kel Tamashek in their own tongue) 
—a chiefly nomadic people of the interior Sahara, speaking a 
closely related tongue— are in danger of being pitted against 
each other by the Libyan crisis. In the 1990s, Moammar 
Qaddafi backed Tuareg insurgencies in Mali and Niger, 
where they had long been denied rights or autonomy, and is 
now recruiting former guerilla fighters from these countries 
as mercenaries to defend his regime. Meanwhile, Libya's 
own Tuareg tribes have declared for the revolution." 



Tuareg mercenaries said to fight for Qaddafi —as Libyan 
Tuaregs join revolution 3/2/2011 



"There are also ominous possibilities that the Libyan fighting 
could pit Tuareg against Tuareg, with reports that 
indigenous Tuareg tribes in Libya's south have joined the 
uprising against the regime. Attacks by Tuareg tribesman on 
official buildings have been reported from their interior 
strongholds of Ghadames, Ghat, Djanet, and Suhoul Adrar. 
(Onlslam, March 1)" 



As is the case with the rest of North Africa, Libya has 
engaged on a very serious cultural and identity denial based 
on discrimination which forms the basis for the actions of 
the nation state. The Libyan state sees itself as Arab and 
Muslim and spares no effort to Arabicize the Berber- 
speaking population. 



By constitutionally imposing on the nation state the Arab- 
Muslim character, the government policies blatantly violate 
the principles of the International Convention for the 
Elimination of all forms of Racial Discrimination. 

This is an extremely serious infringement on the cultural 
rights of the Amazigh people. Such rights are recognized by 
all international laws and charters, such as the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the International 
Convention for the Elimination of all Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, which Libya chooses to ignore. 

This policy, which can be described as "language 
imperialism", naturally deprives society of genuine 
democratization which is necessary to fight and overcome 
underdevelopment. An important "social energy" is thus 
being wasted through opposing the ancestral values and 
identity of the Amazigh people instead of using them as a 
foundation to establish an open, pluralistic and democratic 
society. 



The Arabicization is therefore at the heart of a state policy 
which denies Berbers the most basic human rights. 



B. North Africa an Amazigh land. 



All the historians of North Africa have attested that this 
corner of the world had been populated by the Berbers 
since time immemorial. In his Histoire des Berberes book, 



the celebrated 14th century Arab historian and sociologist 
Abd-al-Rahman Ibn Khaldun wrote about the so-called the 
Maghreb, which the Berbers call Tamazgha or the land of 
the Amazigh, that: "Since time immemorial, this human race 
- Berbers - has populated the plains, the mountains, the 
plateaux, the countryside and the towns of the Maghreb." 
(Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berberes, Paris, Geuthner, 1999, 
p. 167). 



Regarding the Amazigh language, Tamazight, Ibn Khaldun 
wrote: "Their language is a foreign idiom which is different 
from all others. This is the very reason why they were called 
Berbers." (Ibid., page 168). 



Finally, regarding North Africa's religious life, Ibn Khaldun 
wrote: "Among them there were [tribes] which practised 
Judaism. There were Christians and pagans who worshipped 
the sun, the moon and other idols. As they were ruled by 
kings and other leaders, they waged several famous wars 
against Muslims." (Ibid., p. 177). For Gabriel Camps, 
"Thousands of years have passed and despite trials and 
tribulations of a history which is particularly characterized by 
conquests, invasions and assimilation attempts, the Berbers 
have survived in the immense territory which stretches from 
Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean. Currently, Berber-speaking 
populations continue to live in a dozen African countries, 
from the Mediterranean to southern Niger and from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Nile River. (Gabriel Camps: Les 
Berberes, Memoire et Identite, edition Errance, Paris, 1987, 
p. 5). 



For now, any reader wishing to know about the views of 
celebrated experts on Berber issues, can read 
L'Encyclopedie Berbere, published in France in cooperation 
with UNESCO's International Council of Philosophy and 
Human Science. 



C. Undeniable linguistic and cultural presence 



One of the contemporary studies on Libya is the book by 
Jacques Lanfry: Ghadames; Etude Linguisitque et 
Ethnographic, published in 1968 by Editions du Fichier de 
Documentation Berbere (Fort National, Algeria). The book 
was published following the author's field research in the 
Ghadames Oasis between 1944 and 1946. While Mu'ammar 
al-Qadhafi's regime was something unthinkable at the time, 
it was possible to conduct linguistic research in the Berber- 
speaking regions. 



The study is a testimony about the particularity of the 
language spoken in this region of Libya, a dialect belonging 
to the family of the Berber language spoken all over North 
Africa. It also serves as a testimony about the presence of a 
culture which conveys the ancestral values of the Berber 
civilization. It contains nearly 400 pages on the study of the 
Ghadames Berber, in addition to a collection of poems, 
adages, puzzles and songs. 



As is shown in the bibliography attached to this report, a 
number of studies have been conducted on the Berber 
language in Libya. This indicates the importance of this 
language in this region of North Africa. 



The numerous Berber-speaking regions of Libya (Nefusa, 
Zwara, Sukna, Awjila, Ghadames, Awbrai, Ghat, Jalu, ...) still 
maintain their Berber characteristics. Berber is their mother 
tongue and Berber culture is part of their daily lives. 



For this reason, the Berber language in Libya cannot be 
ignored. It is alive and is the language of hundreds of 
thousands of people. 



When we surf Internet web sites, we come to realize the 
importance of the Berber language in Libya. Even web sites 
of travellers who have been across Libya give an account of 
this culture and of this language which is different from 
Arabic, which is officially presented as the only language of 
Libya. 



The CERD members themselves, acknowledge the presence 
of Berber-speakers in Libya. In their conclusions 
(CERD/C304/Add.52) following the examination of Libya's 
11th, 12th, 13th and 14th reports, they underlined the 



presence of Berbers and Tuareg that the Libyan state refuse 
to admit. 



Part II 



Main Violations of the International Convention on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Racial Discrimination. 



1. Official and constitutional denial of the Amazigh (Berber) 
reality. 



Anti-Berber discrimination is a deliberate and official fact 
which is present in the Libyan state institutions. It aims at 
denying the deep-rooted identity of the Berbers through 
their forced Arabicization and integration in the dominant 
and politically motivated concept of Arab-Muslim ideology. 



Thus, the 11 December 1969 constitutional declaration 
illustrates the official discrimination suffered by the Berbers. 



Article 1 of this declaration stressed that the Libyan people 
were part of the Arab nation. There was no hint or reference 
to the country's Berber characteristics. 



Article 2 of the same declaration referred to Islam as the 
religion of the state. It also stressed that Arabic was the 
country's official language. Again, there was no mention of 
the Berber language, and accordingly Berber was not 
recognized despite the fact that it was, and still is, a living 
reality in Libya. The Berber language was officially excluded. 



Article 5 which noted that all citizens were equal before law 
cannot be applied to the Berber-speakers who saw 
themselves deprived of their non-recognized language. 



In its institutional reforms, education was one of the sectors 
to be affected. However, the reforms were announced in 
the following way: "[...] It means to reform the future 
citizens in a way to believe in their Islamic religion and to be 
proud of their Arabness". (See Taoufik Monastiri, 
"Chronique Sociale et Culturelle" Annuaire de I' Afrique du 
Nord 1974, p. 479). Another measure excluding the Berber 
element. This is the case of various state texts based on the 
policy of Arabicization and the denial of Libya's Amazigh 
identity. 



The Libyan leader, Mu'ammar al-Qadhafi, has always been 
hostile towards the Berbers. For him, "... the will to use and 
maintain the Berber [language] is reactionary, inspired by 
colonialism ...". (See Ebert Gerlinde & Hans-Georg: Zu 
Einigen Aspekten der Sprachsituation und Politik un der 
SLAVJ - Libya- under Besonderer Berucksichtigung des 



Italienischen, p. 386). 

"Al-Qadhafi's virulent and unprecedented anti-Berber policy 
is well known", (See Salem Chaker: Une Decenie d'Etudes 
Berberes, 1980-1990, Bouchene, Alger, 1991, p. 123. 



It is worth noting that the Libyan state's official report made 
no mention of the country's ethnic make-up or the 
languages used by the population. The report 
(CERD/C/431/Add.5) reduced Libyans to a mere Arab ethnic 
group and ignored anything else which could be different. It 
particularly ignored the presence of a people whose culture 
and civilization have survived thousands of years and are still 
alive. 



Following its 1998 examination of the official Libyan 11th, 
12th, 13th and 14th reports, the CERD expressed its concern 
about the fact that the Libyan state "stressed that there 
were no ethnic minorities on its territory and had 
particularly overlooked the presence of Berbers, Tuareg and 
Black Africans, who - according to some information - were 
victims of discrimination because of their ethnic origin". 
(CERD/C/304/Add.52, paragraph 12). In Paragraph 14 of the 
same document, the committee recommended to the 
concerned state to provide in its next report detailed 
information on the demographic make-up of its population 
[...]". 



Libya persists in denying the presence of Berbers on its 



territory and refuses to provide information on the ethnic 
make-up of its population, thereby reducing Libyans to mere 
Arab ethnic group. 



In its 2001 report on Libya, the US State Department noted a 
"number of examples of discrimination based on the status 
of the tribe, particularly against the Amazigh in the country's 
heartland and the Tuareg in the south". The same report 
noted that in order to maintain its power, the Libyan 
government also manipulate and corrupts tribes. 



The Berbers are scattered in a number of regions in Libya. 
Today. They are particularly concentrated in Adrar Infusan 
the toponymy is being Arabicized to become al-Jabal Al- 
gharbi. The costal city of Zwara. There is also the Oasis of 
Ghadames and Ghat. 



Decreeing Arabic as the only national and official language 
of the Libyan state explains the authorities' will to Arabicize 
the Berber-speaking populations. The Berber language has 
no official status and all Libya's Amazigh foundations have 
been deliberately ignored. Given this policy, an important 
section of the Libyan population is de jure excluded from 
history. This treatment which is contrary to the text and the 
spirit of the International Convention for the Elimination of 
all forms of Racial Discrimination constitutes an intolerable 
attack against one of the basic rights of the Libyan Berbers 
who have been subjected to an oppressive Arabicization. 



Texts dealing with Libya's history do not even refer to the 
country's Berber origin, or the Berber origin of North Africa 
in general. Such texts falsify history since they refuse to 
acknowledge that the first inhabitants of the country were 
Berbers; a fact which is hard to deny since all historians 
pinpoint the presence of Berbers on these territories since 
time immemorial. 



For the Libyan state, the Berbers, their history, language, 
culture and civilization had never existed. Libyan history 
school books refer to the original Berber inhabitants of the 
territory as "ancient Arabs". This is a deliberate will to deny 
the existence of the Berber characteristics and a part of the 
state's Arabicization policy which aims to bury all signs of 
the country's Berber identity. 



2. Programmed Arabicization and assimilation. 



Even if the Berber language in Libya, as is the case in the 
entire North Africa, had been able to resist almost all the 
conquering empires (Phoenicians, Byzantines, Romans etc.), 
Arabic, the language of the Koran, had succeeded in 
weakening it and seriously threatening its survival. Today, 
more than two thirds of Libyans are completely Arabicized 
and have lost the use of their ancestral language which had 
resisted in isolated areas (mountains, desert, oases etc.). 



Libya's language policy would lead to a slow death of the 
Berber language, while Arabic enjoys considerable cultural 
power in the land of the "Great Jamahiriyah". It is the 
language of the nation, of the religion and of the school (...). 
Being also the language of radio and television, Arabic 
surrounded the Berber from all sides and pushed it back to 
its last retreat, which is its use within family and in the 
Berber villages and oases. 



This is the worrying state of the Berber language in Libya. 
The only responsible for this situation is the Libyan state 
which, with its exclusion policy, violates the most basic 
principles of the International Convention for the 
Elimination of all forms of Racial Discrimination. 



By persisting in this forced Arabicization and assimilation of 
Berbers, the Libyan state commits one of the most terrible 
crimes, namely depriving the country of an important 
component of its history, culture and identity. The entire 
humanity would be deprived of thousands of years of 
history. This represents wealth not only to Libya but to the 
entire humankind. 



The Libyan state needs to make all the necessary efforts in 
order to protect this Berber-speaking minority, its language 
and culture. 



3. Official exclusion from the fields of culture and education. 



It is obvious that the Berber language does not benefit from 
Libya's education system. There is no mention of the Berber 
history and civilization in the Libyan school books. 
Programmes for developing and promoting culture have 
overlooked the Berber culture. Only arts of Arabic 
expression benefit from state's aid. Worse, not only Berber 
heritage is being ignored but also banned. Despite the fact 
that there is no official text which bans Berber culture, it is 
very well known that in Libya Berbers do not dare to express 
their difference or work to safeguard and promote their 
culture within a legal framework. 



Known to be a repressive regime, the Libyan state does not 
tolerate any individual or collective attempt to express 
Berber identity. Any will to take charge of Berber culture is 
being smothered. Expressing Berber identity is tantamount 
to an attack against the state's interests and integrity. 



The Libyan state cannot justify this state of affairs and 
cannot continue to pretend to ignore the lamentable state 
in which Berber-speaking communities are living. The state 
is responsible for the slow death of the Berber language and 
culture. It needs to urgently review its linguistic and cultural 
policy. 



All these facts pinpoint the cultural and language 
discrimination suffered by at least 10 per cent of Libyans. 



4. Repressive and authoritarian anti-Berber policy. 



According to testimonies by Libyan Berbers who have been, 
for years, living in exile in Europe and in the US, the Berbers 
are the subject of repression even for the fact that a family 
turning down the marriage of their daughter to Al-Qadhafi. 
This very same testimony (an excerpt of which is in Appendix 
5), speaks about various forms of repression, including 
physical elimination of opponents who dare to express their 
attachment to their Berber identity. 



- Berber toponyms are systematically Arabicized. Books 
referring to Berber are set to fire in public places. Berber is 
banned in schools, in the administration and in the public 
service. 

- At one time telephone conversations in Berber were 
systematically interrupted as soon as they were intercepted. 

- A propaganda is being orchestrated to encourage mixed 
marriages as a way to Arabicize Berbers. 

- The Libyan state transfers Berber-speaking civil servants 
and employees from their regions of birth to Arabic- 
speaking regions. It also sends Arabic-speaking civil servants 
to Berber-speaking regions in order to implement the strict 



use of Arabic language. 

- The Libyan state brings together population of different 
communities (Arabic-speaking and Berber-speaking) in the 
same municipalities in order to control Berber-speakers. 

- Repression of Berber-speakers' religious practices such as 
the Ibadite rite (Non-orthodox minority Muslim rite 
practised by some Berber groups in Libya, southern Tunisia 
and southern Algeria). 



5. Prohibitions 



a) Prohibition of the use of languages other than Arabic 



This prohibition aims primarily at suppressing the Amazigh 
language. Tamazight is a mother tongue to more than 10 per 
cent of Libyans and the only language spoken besides 
Arabic. 



This was evidenced in the circular by the Communication 
Office of the Revolutionary Committees - Internal Actions 
Section, directed to the individuals in charge of the regional 
revolutionary activities and, for information, to the various 
members of the revolutionary committees, under the 
subject "information", and dated June 18, 1995 (see 
Appendix 1, document in Arabic). In this document it was 
stated that "it is prohibited to use a language other than 



Arabic in the various local administrative relations." The 
circular requires revolutionary committees and regional 
revolutionary working groups to examine this kind of 
phenomenon [non-observance of the exclusive use of the 
Arabic language] and to take the necessary measures so as 
to obtain "concrete" results. This circular indicates that the 
languages used in "Dealings with outside or foreign 
partners" are not concerned by the prohibition. This shows, 
once more, that the suppressive measures are intended only 
for the local languages different from Arabic, i.e., the 
Amazigh language. 



It is important to consider the consequences of such a 
circular and its enforcement in the Amazigh-speaking areas. 
Indeed, many people were fined or arrested and 
imprisoned. In extreme cases, they were tortured simply 
because they had to use their natural language in their 
everyday life. 



According to testimonies by Amazigh speaking Libyans in 
exile in Europe, a whole arsenal of directives, circulars, 
official and semi-official laws... similar to the document cited 
(Appendix 1) aims at imposing the sole use of the Arabic 
language and the implicit and explicit suppression of the 
Amazigh language. 



Consequently, the Libyan Amazighs are condemned to a 
slow but inescapable Arabicization. 



b) Prohibition of Amazigh first names 



Amazigh first names are prohibited by the Libyan 
administration. Amazigh parents are effectively forced to 
choose first names from a pre-established list of Arabic first 
names. They thus cannot choose an Amazigh name for their 
newborn. 



c) Prohibition of Amazigh cultural activities 



Amazigh cultural activities are prohibited and when citizens 
try to organize anything even within a restricted framework 
such as within a small village, the authorities intervene to 
stop the activity and arrest the organizers. 



d) Prohibition of Amazigh cultural associations 



Amazigh cultural organizations are prohibited as much as 
are other independent organizations that do not fit the 
model imposed by the regime. 



e) Prohibition of Amazigh festivals, musical and artistic 
events 



Amazigh artistic events and festivals are prohibited. The only 
activities tolerated are those where the language of 
expression is Arabic. 



6. Libya's report: The contradictions 



The naming of the Libyan State: In the general introduction 
of its report (first paragraph), the Libyan state defines itself 
as "Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamahiriyah". This 
ethnicist definition alone shows the pure and simple 
exclusion of all that is not Arab and thus of the Amazigh 
character of Libya. The recurrence of the reaffirmation of 
the "Arabness" of Libya is only one symptom of the doubts 
that Libya's leaders entertain about the true identity of the 
people they govern. 



In paragraph 3 of the report (chapter titled "Population"), it 
is stated "Libyans who are all of the same racial origin, have 
Islam as their religion and speak Arabic". The official 
definition, which is based on race (and thus on the rejection 
of the other) does not do justice to the Amazighs who have 
always defined themselves on a linguistic and cultural basis 
regardless of the colour of their skin, creed or way of life. 
The ethnicist and racist definition by the Libyan state are 
unworthy of the values of the twenty-first century. 



It cannot be admitted that a people be defined only on the 
basis of race (which one?) especially when we know that 
North Africa was and still is the crossroads of multiple 
civilizations which, in their syncretism gave birth to the 
current civilization. It is important to recall that the North 
African lands have seen throughout history the successive 
invasions by the following civilizations: Phoenicians, 
Romans, Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, Moslems, Turks, and 
British. In terms of religion, North Africa has also been 
affected by all the monotheist religions that Humanity has 
known. 



A racial or "racist" definition of the identity of Libya at the 
very least is foolish and presents no credibility. 



In its report, the Libyan state quite simply ignores the ethnic 
and linguistic make-up of the country's population. A whole 
reality is thus occulted. 



In paragraph 11 of its report (chapter titled "Religion"), the 
Libyan state affirms that "all the Libyans profess the Islamic 
faith... ". Does this mean that a Libyan citizen cannot be of a 
religion different from that issued officially, i.e., Islam? What 
protection and guarantees does the Libyan state provide to 
non-believers, atheists, and free thinkers...? 



How can the Libyan state explain the repression of Ibadites, 



a minority sect of non-orthodox Islam different from that of 
the Malikite majority? Ibadites are Amazigh and thus 
represent a double minority. 



In paragraph 19 of its report, the Libyan state categorically 
affirms that there is no racial discrimination of any kind in 
Libya. There are no groups or communities defined by their 
religion, race, language, sex, skin colour or political 
affiliations [... ]. The fact that all Libyan citizens have the 
same origin, religion and language have without any doubt 
contributed decisively to the absence of racial discrimination 
in the country." 



Aside from the confusion introduced in this paragraph, the 
report conceals a major contradiction. Indeed, how can the 
state claim to use all means necessary to fight discrimination 
in all its forms while it categorically affirms that 
discrimination does not exist on its territory. 



Assuming that there is no discrimination, how can we accept 
at the same time that a Libyan does not have the right to 
adhere to a religion different from that chosen by the state? 
Don't the Amazighs have the right to use their language in 
spite of the state's imposition of Arabic as the official 
language? 



As there is also historical identity suppression, the Libyan 



populations are in their vast majority of Amazigh origin and 
the Arabicization of part of these populations cannot justify 
their forced linguistic, cultural or religious assimilation 
today. The Amazighs have always asserted their language 
and culture that they have practised to date. 



In paragraph 22 of the report by Libya, it is stated that "[...] 
any citizen has the right to exert the authority and self- 
determination within congresses and people's committees. 
The right to be a member of these bodies or to be elected to 
the office of secretary cannot be denied to any citizen who 
fulfills the requirements." 



Some rights! Should we understand that a Libyan who does 
not belong to a "people's Congresses" or "Committee" does 
not have the right to organize himself/herself in a political 
party or independent trade union. No law, in fact, allows the 
creation of political parties. 



In 1977 "were condemned in the name of Hizbiyah 
(membership in a political party) an unspecified number of 
people who were arrested since 1973 without anyone 
knowing exactly to what sentence." (Bessis, p. 158). In April 
1980 "28 intellectuals were arrested and brought before the 
criminal court for violation of the law on Hizbiyah..." (Bessis, 
p. 169). Libya does not recognize political parties and trade- 
union pluralism. 



In paragraph 23, Libya praises its adherence to the various 
international pacts and conventions relating to human 
rights. 



We can affirm with certainty that no convention with 
provisions relating to linguistic, cultural, religious, trade- 
union and political diversity is enforced in Libya. The Libyan 
law takes precedence over international conventions. 
Worse, certain provisions of the international conventions 
against all forms of racial discrimination are violated by 
Libya. 

In paragraph 27, the Libyan state refers to Article 1 of the 
1991 Law No. 20 which "guarantees" the freedom of 
expression and association to all citizens. 



The right of association quoted in Law No. 20 is actually not 
in force. Otherwise how can one explain the non-existence 
of Amazigh cultural organizations? All attempts to organize 
associations were prohibited or repressed. People know the 
fate of those who tried to establish opposition parties. In 
fact, the freedom to organize is tolerated only within the 
framework defined by the law, which sets everything based 
on a restrictive vision, which is that of Al-Qadhafi. 



Commentary of paragraph 28. Either some Libyan citizens 
profess religious rites other than Muslim, which makes the 
assertion in paragraph 11 ("all the Libyans profess the 
Islamic faith...") null and void: This would indicate that rites 



other than Islam are present in Libya, otherwise the 
affirmation of paragraph 28 is just demagogy. 



In paragraph 79, the Libyan state indicates that "Everyone is 
entitled to education and knowledge and has also the right 
to choose the education which is appropriate to him/her 
and the knowledge that he/she wishes to acquire, without 
being subjected to any force or pressure." 



With the exception that this education must be done 
exclusively in Arabic, a language that is imposed on all 
Libyans. Indeed, the mother tongue of the Amazighs of Libya 
is neither taught nor tolerated. The Amazigh-speaking 
populations who wish to learn the Amazigh language at 
school and to provide their children with courses on 
Amazigh history and civilization have no chance to see their 
wishes come true under current Libyan laws. 



Paragraph 83 of the report notes that "Decree No. 268, 
promulgated in 1985 by the secretary of the People's 
General Committee, in charge of information and culture, 
projects the setting up of programmes of spectacles, 
excursions, sports activities and events for the families. The 
audio-visual media broadcast children programmes and 
there are also magazines for children." 



Here also, the report fails to note that all that is done is only 



in the Arabic language. Amazigh children are therefore 
victims of discrimination because their mother tongue, 
Tamazight, is excluded from these programmes and 
activities. 



9. Libya: The state of all kinds of discrimination 



Based on the elements presented, it appears that the Libyan 
state has engaged on a policy of forced assimilation. The 
objective of this policy is, in the long term, to make Arabs 
out of Amazighs and so that Tamazight becomes a dead 
language. 



By acting so, the Libyan authorities set up a policy whose 
objective is the simple disappearance of the Amazigh fact. 
Thus, the repression of Tamazight in Libya constitutes a clear 
violation of the provisions of the International Convention 
on the Elimination of all forms of Racial Discrimination. 



In addition, the elements presented above show that the 
Libyan state is in violation of all the international 
conventions that require the protection of minorities and 
their interests. 



PART III 



Our proposals for the elimination of official discrimination 



We ask Libya to recognize Tamazight as a national and 
official language. The Amazigh language needs to be 
recognized as a national and official language in the official 
texts and state institutions. 



The Libyan state must guarantee to the citizens the right to 
create associations for the safeguard and promotion of the 
Amazigh language and culture. 



So that one third of the citizens do not feel foreigners or 
marginalized in their own country, the Libyan state must 
devote a fair part of its media programmes (radio and 
television) to the Amazigh language and culture. 



The Libyan state must include the Amazigh language in all 
education and training programmes. In the Amazigh areas, 
the Amazigh language must be made compulsory at all levels 
of teaching. 



The Liban state must allow Amazigh-speakers to use their 
language when dealing with the various sectors of the 
administrations and institutions (administration, Justice...). 



When necessary, Amazigh interpreters must be provided to 
help eliminate discrimination and guarantee free speech. 



The Libyan state must encourage Amazigh art in all its forms 
(theatre, music, dance, poetry...). 



The Libyan state must establish institutions whose goal is to 
safeguard, promote and develop Amazigh language and 
cultural heritage in Libya. 



To sum up, the Libyan state must take all the necessary 
measures to give back the Amazigh people their dignity, and 
put an end to the discrimination of which they are victims. It 
must put the necessary efforts and means to ensure the 
protection of the Amazigh language and culture. 



Background 



The above report was submitted by the collaboration of 
Tamazgha foundation, during the time that Muammar 
Gaddafi was leading Libya, represented by Mr. Masin Aferkal 
(founder) and Tawalt foundation represented by Mr. Madi 
Mohammed (founder), 

Mr. Amnay (Secretary ) , Mr. Mohammed Rabi Ashor (spokes 
person). 



Chapter Eleven: 



Kleptocracy, is a form of political and government 
corruption where the government exists to increase the 
personal wealth and political power of its officials and the 
ruling class at the expense of the wider population, often 
without pretense of honest service. This type of government 
corruption is often achieved by the embezzlement of state 
funds. 

Kleptocracies are generally associated with corrupt forms of 
authoritarian governments, particularly dictatorships, 
oligarchies, military juntas, or some other forms of 
autocratic and nepotist government in which no outside 
oversight is possible, due to the ability of the kleptocrat(s) to 
personally control both the supply of public funds and the 
means of determining their disbursal. Kleptocratic rulers 
typically treat their country's treasury as though it were 
their own personal bank account, spending the funds on 
luxury goods as they see fit. Many kleptocratic rulers also 
secretly transfer public funds into secret personal numbered 
bank accounts in foreign countries in order to provide them 
with continued luxury if/when they are eventually removed 
from power and forced to flee the country. 

Kleptocracy is most common in third-world countries where 
the economy (often as a legacy of colonialism) is dominated 



by resource extraction. 

The effects of a kleptocratic regime or government on a 
nation are typically adverse in regards to the faring of the 
state's economy, political affairs and civil rights. Kleptocracy 
in government often vitiates prospects of foreign 
investment and drastically weakens the domestic market 
and cross-border trade. A kleptocratically structured 
political system tends to degrade nearly everyone's quality 
of life. 

In addition, the money that kleptocrats steal is often taken 
from funds that were earmarked for public amenities, such 
as the building of hospitals, schools, roads, parks and the 
like - which has further adverse effects on the quality of life 
of the citizens living under a kleptocracy. 

The quasi-oligarchy that results from a kleptocratic elite 
also subverts democracy, subverts participation in the 
government by citizens who are not members of the elite. 



Colonel Muammar Gaddafi's family possessed wealth in 
excess of 20 billion dollars. 

Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, the Libyan leader who had ruled 
the country for over 40 years, and his family possessed 
wealth "in excess of 20 billion dollars," a Swiss intelligence 
source had said. However it is not always easy to figure out 
which money was owned by Gaddafi in his own name, which 
money was owned by family members, and which money 
was owned by the nation of Libya itself. 



"With all those revenues flowing through the Libyan 
national government, through the treasury, it was pretty 
easy to tap those revenues for various purposes," CBS News 
quoted Raymond Baker, Director of the Global Financial 
Integrity, as saying. 



After Gaddafi was deposed, the Swiss government ordered a 
freeze on the assets belonging to Gaddafi in that country. 

Earlier, Wikileaks had quoted a January 2010 State 
Department cable written by ambassador Gene Cretz, as 
saying that Qaddafi's regime controlled 32 billion dollars in 
liquid assets around the world, adding that "several 
American banks were each managing 300-500 million 
dollars" in regime funds, the report said. 

"I remember interviewing the Director of the Libyan Central 
Bank at one point who admitted that, quite frankly, he had 
no idea for some years what money went where, and under 
what circumstances," said Dirk Vandewalle, author of "A 
History of Modern Libya". 

It is clear, however, that in 2009, his son Saif owned a 
beautiful house worth 15 million (£ 10m) in one of the 
richest suburbs of London. It had a swimming pool, eight 
bedrooms, a sauna and Jacuzzi. The assets included a 15 
million villa in a luxury suburb of North London. Nestled 
among the homes of TV presenters and actors is the eight- 
bed home with a swimming pool, sauna, Jacuzzi and a 
suede-lined cinema room. 



The incredible wealth of Muammar Gaddafi and his family 
were laid bare, as countries around the world began billions 
in assets freezes. The United States alone confiscated 30 
billion ($ £ 18.5 billion), of their investments, while Canada $ 
2.4 billion (€ 1.5 billion), Austria, $ 1.7 billion (a £ 1 billion) 
and the United Kingdom, $ 1 billion (600 million dollars 
frozen). These assets appear to be only the tip of the 
iceberg, because no one is yet sure what the family owns 
around the world. 

The family, or Libya itself, holds a huge portfolio of 
properties in the West End shopping and theater district of 
London - worth $ 455m (£ 280m) and $ 325m (£ 200m) in 
shares of Pearson, which owns the Financial Times and 
Penguin Books . 

Critics of the modern-day Gaddafi-family property seizures 
say that killing Semitic Peoples and seizing their assets and 
monies is the same thing that the Nazis did during World 
War Two. Critics say that if the Gadafis did indeed steal 
from the Libyan people, then any and all assets should 
somehow be returned to the people of Libya. 

The Swiss government, in 2011, ordered Swiss banks to 
freeze any assets belonging to Colonel Gaddafi, issuing a 
comprehensive blocking order covering 29 people, including 
the dictator's wife and children, some of his wife's relatives 
and six officials of the regime. 



It is believed, though, that the Gaddafi family had already 
moved much of their money out of Switzerland. This 
followed a diplomatic row when, three years earlier, Swiss 
police arrested the dictator's son, Hannibal, after claims that 
he had beaten his servants while staying in a Geneva hotel. 
The inquiry was later dropped but, in response to the 
original claims, Tripoli said it was removing all Libyan assets 
from Swiss banks. 

The chief executive of the stockbroking firm that was initially 
asked to help the libyans invest 

money in England in early 2011 told the London times that 
he was approached by a Swiss intermediary who said that he 
wanted to invest £3bn on behalf of a Libyan family. 

"It was all very odd - almost like they had looked us up in the 
Yellow Pages," he said. "I think the Swiss intermediary was 
perfectly legitimate. You have to remember that, until part 
way through 2011, dealing with Libya was legitimate. 

"But there's been loads of this- we understand Gaddafi had 
about ten billion in the City 

of London," he added. He said the intermediary had 
indicated that the money was to have been used to buy 
stocks in London. London-based stockbrokers and 
investment managers had noted a surge of money emerging 
from North Africa and the Middle East during the early part 
of 2011. 

Lawyers told The Times that the Mayfair money manager 
would not have had to apply to the Financial Services 
Authority, the City watchdog, for clearance under anti- 



money laundering regulations. 

They explained that when information on deposits of this 
size is filed with regulators, the Swiss intermediary - not 
Colonel Gaddafi - would have been registered as the client. 

The Gaddafi family could have billions of dollars of funds 
hidden in secret bank accounts in Dubai, south-east Asia and 
the Persian Gulf, much of it likely to have come from Libya's 
vast oil revenues, according to analysis by leading Middle 
East experts. 

Professor Tim Niblock, a specialist in Middle Eastern politics 
at the University of Exeter, has identified a gap of several 
billion dollars a year between the amount Libya makes from 
its oil reserves and government spending - a shortfall he 
expects has contributed greatly to the wealth of Muammar 
Gaddafi and his nine children. 

"It is very, very difficult to work out with any degree of 
certainty just how much they have because the ruling elite 
hides it in all sorts of places," said Niblock, who is also vice 
president of the British Society for Middle Eastern Studies 
(BRISMES). "But at the very least it would be several billion 
dollars, in whatever form and it could potentially be a lot 
higher although I wouldn't want to predict just how much it 
might be." 

Alistair Newton, senior political analyst at Nomura, the 
Japanese bank and president of BRISMES, agreed that it was 
difficult to establish the extent of the Gaddafis' wealth but 
said he "would be surprised if it didn't run into billions". 

Where the Gaddafis have hidden their vast funds is 



anybody's guess, although Niblock expects that most of it is 
"in bank accounts and liquid assets in Dubai, the Gulf and 
south-east Asia" rather than in relatively transparent 
countries such as the UK, where the Libyan state has 
invested in London properties and in companies such as 
Pearson Group, owner of the Financial Times. 

In addition to squirrelling away much of their income, the 
Gaddafis have spent fortunes over the years propping up 
various African regimes, with Zimbabwe's president, Robert 
Mugabe, widely acknowledged to be one of the recipients, 
Niblock said. 

In the 1990s Gaddafi is thought to have given money to the 
Zaghawan tribe in Darfur, "and I suspect some of them are 
among the African mercenaries fighting the civilians in 
Libya", Niblock added. 

Libya's breakneck growth had enabled the country to build 
up myriad investments overseas. In addition to the Gaddafis' 
private holdings, the state is thought to have invested close 
to £61.8bn in assets across the globe. 

Their investments in the UK include an eight-bedroom home 
in Hampstead, north London, with a swimming pool and 
suede-lined cinema room. Saif al-lslam Gaddafi, the Libyan 
leader's second son, bought it in 2009 for £10m. Most of the 
state's investments are made by the Libyan Investment 
Authority (LIA), a "sovereign wealth fund" set up in 2006 to 
spend the country's oil money, which has an estimated 
$70bn of assets. LIA bought 3% of Pearson last year for 
£224m, making it one of the group's biggest shareholders, 
and had a 0.02% stake in RBS, although this was recently 
sold. 



Its UK property investments include Portman House, a 
146,550 sq ft retail complex in Oxford Street, London, which 
houses retailers such as Boots and New Look, and an office 
at 14 Cornhill, opposite the Bank of England in the City. 

Aside from the Hampstead home, which is not primarily an 
investment, the only two direct investment projects that the 
Gaddafi family are known to be involved with both involve 
water. 

In 2009, when Silvio Berlusconi hosted the summit of G8 
leading economies, he invited the Libyan leader as a special 
guest. Speeding towards the earthquake-stricken city of 
L'Aquila, which Berlusconi had chosen as the venue, 
Gaddafi's motor cavalcade stopped in a remote town by a 
river at the bottom of a deep gorge. 

Not many people find their way to Antrodoco, let alone a 
"Brotherly Leader and Guide of the Revolution". Such was 
the welcome he received that shortly afterwards a Libyan 
delegation returned to the town to announce that the 
colonel wanted to plough money into it. 

Agreement was reached on a complex involving a luxury spa 
hotel and water bottling plant. Last September, Antrodocois 
mayor, Maurizio Faina, said the €15m (£12. 7m) scheme was 
"firming up". 

Whether it survives the 2011 turmoil in Libya, however, 
remains to be seen. A similar question mark hangs over the 
established, if struggling, spa town of Fiuggi, south of Rome 
where pope Boniface VIII, among others, took the waters. 
The Corriere della Sera reported that Gaddafi's family had 
formalised a proposal to sink€250m (£211m) into a 



conference centre with an airstrip and a complex that, once 
again, involved a spa and a water bottling plant. 

The paper said the deal was being brokered, not through 
Libyan channels, but by the Italo-lraqi chamber of 
commerce. Fiuggi's mayor, along with his counterpart from 
Antrodoco, was a guest at a party thrown by Silvio 
Berlusconi in honour of the Libyan leader when he visited 
Rome. 

Gaddafi and Berlusconi had a famously warm personal 
relationship. Less well-known, however, is the fact that 
Berlusconi was in business with one of the Libyan state's 
investment vehicles. 

In June 2009, a Dutch-registered firm controlled by the 
Libyan Arab Foreign Investment Company, took a 10% stake 
in Quinta Communications, a Paris-based film production 
and distribution company. Quinta Communications was 
founded back in 1990 by Berlusconi in partnership with 
Tarak Ben Ammar, the nephew of the late Tunisian leader, 
Habib Bourguiba. 

The Italian prime minister had a 22% interest in the 
company through a Luxembourg-registered subsidiary of 
Fininvest, the firm at the heart of his sprawling business 
empire. 

The Libyans put a director on the board of Quinta 
Communications to sit alongside Berlusconiis 
representatives. Libyan investors already had significant 
interests in several strategic Italian enterprises. They 
reportedly owned around one per cent of Italy's biggest oil 
company, Eni; the LIA had an acknowledged 2% interest in 



the aerospace and defence group, Finmeccanica; Lafico is 
thought to have retained more than 2% of Fiat and almost 
15% of a quoted telecommunications company, Retelit. 

The Libyans also owned 22% of the capital of a textile firm, 
Olcese. Perhaps their best-known investment was a 7.5% 
stake in the Serie A side Juventus. But undoubtedly the most 
controversial was another 7.5 per cent interest in Italyis 
largest bank, Unicredit. At one point, the bank's chief 
executive, Alessandro Profumo, walked out after a row over 
his willingness to let the Libyans build up that stake. The 
Northern League, Berlusconi's key allies in Italy's rightwing 
government, was known to be particularly queasy about the 
emergence of such a powerful Libyan presence. 



About 150 British companies had established a presence in 
Libya since the time that the US and Europe lifted economic 
sanctions in 2004, after the country renounced terrorism, 
ceased its nuclear weapons programme and handed over 
two suspects in the Lockerbie bombing case. 

The most high profile had been the oil companies, keen to 
tap Libya's vast reserves of fossil fuels. In a deal brokered in 
2007 by Tony Blair, BP signed a £560m exploration 
agreement allowing it to search for oil and gas, offshore and 
onshore, in a joint venture with the Libya Investment 
Corporation. Shell was also exploring for oil in Libya as 
western companies sought to capitalise on a country with 
the largest oil reserves in Africa and substantial supplies of 
gas. 

High street retailers such as Marks & Spencer, Next, 



Monsoon and Accessorize had also set up in the country to 
serve the growing middle-class population, as oil revenues 
had, to some extent, trickled down into the broader Libyan 
population. 

Companies such as AMEC, an engineering firm, and Biwater, 
a waste treatment company, had supplied services to Libya, 
which was using its oil revenues to reshape the country 
through an infrastructure spending spree that was projected 
to cost about £310bn over ten years. 

British exports to Libya had soared to about £930m in recent 
years, while the business momentum in post-sanctions Libya 
was so great that the economy managed to grow by about 
5% in 2010, while much of the rest of the world struggled. 

But, in 2011, many foreign companies - including M&S, BP 
and Shell -were evacuating staff from Libya and it would be 
some time before they would be able to return. 



Chapter Twelve: 



Arab Spring refers to the democratic uprisings that arose 
independently and spread across the Arab world in 2011. 
The movement originated in Tunisia in December 2010 and 
quickly took hold in Egypt, Libya, Syria, Yemen, Bahrain, 
Saudi Arabia, and Jordan. 

The term was previously used beginning in March 2005 by 



numerous media commentators to suggest that a spin-off 
benefit of the invasion of Iraq would be the flowering of 
Western-friendly Middle East democracies. 

The Tunisian Revolution, or Jasmine Revolution, began on 
Dec. 17, 2010 after Mohammed Bouazizi, a 26-year-old 
Tunisian man, set himself on fire in front of a local municipal 
office. According to Aljazeera, earlier that day, Tunisian 
police confiscated his cart and beat him because he did not 
have a permit. He went to the municipal office to file a 
complaint, where workers there ignored him. Bouazizi then 
set himself on fire. 

Small scale demonstrations then began in Sidi Bouzid, 
Bouazizi's hometown, and spread throughout the country. 
According to Aljazeera English, "Bouazizi's act of desperation 
highlights the public's boiling frustration over living 
standards, police violence, rampant unemployment, and a 
lack of human rights." 

Zine el-Abidine Ben AN became president of Tunisia in 1987 
and "tried to calm the situation by promising more 
freedoms, including a right to demonstrate, and announcing 
that he would not seek re-election when his current term 
ends in 2014. (In his last election, in 2009, he received 90 
percent of the vote)." 

According to Aljazeera English, "A UN investigative panel 
reports that at least 219 people were killed during the 
uprising against Ben AN, a figure it says is likely to rise. 
Another 510 Tunisians were injured, according to Bacre 
Waly Ndiaye." 

On October 24, 2011, the moderate Islamist party Ennahda 



emerged as the victor in elections for a constitutional 
assembly. Ennadha began to engage in talks with liberals in 
hopes of forming a unity government. The party claims to 
have "a greater commitment to the principles of Western- 
style liberal democracy than any other Islamist party in the 
region," and has "repeatedly pledged to promote equal 
opportunities in employment and education as well as the 
freedom to choose or reject Islamic dress like the head 
scarf." 

Egypt 

Following the Jasmine Revolution in Tunisia, Egyptian 
activists organized a demonstration on Janaury 25, Egypt's 
Police Day, to protest the Emergency Law, unemployment, 
poverty and Hosni Mubarak's government. Police day, a 
national Egyptian holiday, celebrates the 50 officers killed on 
Jan 25, 1952 by the British in Ismailia, Egypt. This sparked 
anti-British protest leading to the Free Officers taking power 
in Egypt. 

The protests began in Cairo, Egypt and spread throughout 
the country. According to Aljazeera's Timeline, the protests 
gained more strength when widespread strikes happened 
throughout the country. Jack Shenker, writing for the 
Guardian, described downtown Cairo as a "war zone" filled 
"with running street battles." According to Wikipedia, pro- 
Mubarak supporters escalated the violence when they rode 
on camels and horses into Tahrir (Liberation) Square. The 
Mubarak government tried to crush protest with armed 
forces and plain-clothed supporters and when those tactics 
failed, state media depicted the protesters as foreign agents. 
The government also targeted foreign journalists and human 



rights workers. However, during the Protests, Muslims and 
Christian Egyptians demonstrated unity, and, according to 
Wikipedia's timeline, Muslims protected Christian 
demonstrators during Sunday service. Mona Seif, an 
Egyptian woman interviewed by Aljazeera, said, "There was 
one Egypt inside Tahrir and another Egypt outside." 

Protests in Egypt portrayed more than political will, 
Aljazeera Correspondent Fatima Naib, said. "Egyptian 
women, just like men, took up the call to 'hope.' Here they 
describe the spirit of Tahrir - the camaraderie and equality 
they experienced -- and their hope that the model of 
democracy established there will be carried forward as 
Egyptians shape a new political and social landscape." 

On February 11, 2011, Hosni Mubarak resigned his 
presidency and handed power to the army. The New York 
Times described Hosni Mubarak as "Egypt's modern 
pharaoh," spending almost 30 years in office. Human Rights 
Watch reported "302 people have been killed since the start 
of Egypt's pro-democracy uprising. Based on visits to a 
number of hospitals in Egypt, the organization says that 
records show the death toll has reached 232 in Cairo, 52 in 
Alexandria and 18 in Suez." 

Facebook pages such as "We are All Khalid Said," Twitter, 
BlackBerry Messenger and blogs were tools people in Egypt 
used to exchange information globally. In an article in Ahram 
English, an Egyptian Newspaper, "By themselves, SM do not 
cause popular uprisings, demonstrations and revolutions. 
After all, this technology is to be found everywhere (though 
certainly with restrictions in some places), but we do not live 
in a world of constant global revolt." 



The Ahram article adds that "if protest movements access 
significant numbers of people, for any opposition event, 
they can somewhat confidently act on their political 
motivations and challenge the state." These outlets provide 
organizers and people a safe space to organize and 
potentially gain more support. Google Executive Wael 
Ghonim developed the Facebook page "We are All Khalid 
Said" after an Egyptian Activist killed by the police. The 
Facebook group helped organize over 100,000 people to 
protest on Egypt's Police Day, originally the Facebook page 
aimed for 50,000 people to protest. 

According to Aljazeera English, on Jan 27 people reported 
disruptions to their Facebook, Twitter and BlackBerry 
Messenger service. The disruption to internet service lasted 
until February 2, but internet services were "partially 
restored in Cairo after a five-day blackout aimed at 
stymieing protests." The use of social media to intensify the 
protests is a contest one. According to Mary Botarri, writing 
for PRWatch, "In the end, we may discover that the old- 
fashioned Friday prayer service was the critical vehicle for 
educating and mobilizing the great unwired. But Facebook 
appears to have played an important role in mobilizing the 
younger, more urban and wired classes, giving them the 
comfort of an online community and making it safer to take 
collective action." 

On March 20, the interim military government held elections 
to garner where Egyptians stood on amendments 
concerning electing a leader. According to the New York 
Times, "Voters were asked to either accept or reject eight 
constitutional amendments as a whole — all of them 
designed to establish the foundations for coming elections. 



Most addressed some of the worst excesses of previous 
years — limiting the president to two four-year terms, for 
example, to avoid another president staying in office as long 
as Mr. Mubarak. The amendments were announced Feb. 25 
after virtually no public discussion by an 11-member 
committee of experts chosen by the military." According to 
the New York Times article, some people argue that "early 
elections would benefit the Brotherhood and the old 
governing party, which they warned would seek to write a 
constitution that centralizes power, much like the old one." 

Mubarak "is currently on trial for corruption and the killing 
of more than 800 protesters." 

According to Human Rights Watch, the ruling Egyptian 
generals may be trying to avoid holding Egyptian soldiers 
who were involved in death of more than 20 Coptic 
Christians accountable for their role. On October 9th 1,000 
Christians attempted to "stage a peaceful sit-in outside the 
state television building." The protesters were assaulted and 
some were "crushed by a speeding military vehicle." The 
government has thus far denied any military involvement in 
the deaths. 

On November 29th, 2011 Egypt held parliamentary elections 
in the midst of widespread violence and unrest. In the days 
prior to the election, thousands of protesters violently 
clashed with the interim-military led government. Many 
protesters argued that demands from the original protests 
against Mubarak at Tharir square had yet to be addressed, 
leading protesters to question the legitimacy of the 
elections. Voters were urged by protesters to boycott the 
elections, and many liberal candidates suspended their 



campaigns, arguing that elections should be delayed to 
allow opposition candidates more time to organize their 
campaigns. The elections nonetheless took place as 
scheduled. The Islamist parties claimed an astounding 
victory early, receiving 65% of the total vote. The more 
moderate Muslim Brotherhood got 40% of the vote, 
whereas ultraconservative Salafi groups got 25%, allowing 
for the formation of a Islamist majority coalition. The 
Islamist parties are said to have enjoyed a decisive 
organizational advantage in light of their well-established 
base of support that was developed during the Mubarak 
years. The liberal parties were comparatively newer and less 
organized, and were thus less able to stage an effective 
campaign. The strength of the Islamist coalition is expected 
to grow stronger as more votes are counted from rural, 
more conservative areas of Egypt. The final vote tally will 
not be completed until two more rounds of voting have 
occurred. 

Libya 



The uprising in Libya instantly became violent when the 
Libyan government reacted harshly towards peaceful 
protests. On February 18, three days after the protests 
began, the country erupted into an armed conflict when 
protesters executed policemen and men loyal to Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi for killing protesters. 

According to Aljazeera English, the Libyan government, on 
February 19, used artillery, helicopter gunships and anti- 
aircraft missile launchers to kill protesters. The 
government's forces also opened fire on people attending a 



funeral for those killed in the protests. Aljazeera reported 15 
people killed in the incident. Social media sites were used 
to organize people, however, on Feb 18, the Libyan 
government imposed restrictions on the internet. 

On March 17, the United Nations passed a resolution 
allowing member states to take the "necessary measures... 
to protect civilians and civilian populated areas under threat 
of attack." Then on March 29, 40 nations and international 
entities convened in London and decided to push forward, 
"with the NATO-led aerial bombardment of Libya's forces 
until Gaddafi complied with the U.N. resolution to end 
violence against civilians." 

The BBC reported that NATO and American forces are 
mainly striking from the air and Libyan rebels are, "split 
between pro-Gaddafi forces controlling the capital Tripoli 
and the west, and rebels controlling Benghazi in the east." 
As a result of the territory clashes, several thousand people 
have been killed. People are also fleeing Libya to 
neighboring countries and the UN estimates at least 335,000 
left the country. 

Col. Qaddafi was in power since 1969, making him the 
longest-serving ruler in Africa and the Middle East. 
Throughout the recent protests, Gaddafi continues to hold 
onto power. According to Aljazeera English, "critics 
dismissed his leadership as a military dictatorship, accusing 
him of repressing civil society and ruthlessly crushing 
dissident." The move to attack civilians has cost Gaddafi 
many of his close advisors and military. Reuters reported 
soldiers defecting to support protesters and because they 
refuse to shoot on their own people. 



On October 20, 2011 Qaddafi was killed by rebel fighters in 
his hometown of Sirt. He was found in a "large drainage 
pipe after a NATO air assault destroyed part of his convoy." 
Rebels were shown "manhandling" Qaddafi following his 
capture in video footage subsequently released. In response 
to demands from the international community, a 
"commission of inquiry" has been created by the interim 
government to inquire into the circumstances surrounding 
Qaddafi's death. Anti-Qaddafi-fighters have been accused of 
perpetrating "arbitrary arrests and torture" as well as 
"extralegal killings." Though rebel leaders have promised to 
prevent atrocities by their soldiers, the interim government 
may be limited in its ability to carry out a thorough 
investigation. 



Suddenly, to be an Arab has become a good thing. People all 
over the Arab world feel a sense of pride in shaking off 
decades of cowed passivity under dictatorships that ruled 
with no deference to popular wishes. And it has become 
respectable in the West as well. Egypt is now thought of as 
an exciting and progressive place; its people's expressions of 
solidarity are welcomed by demonstrators in Madison, 
Wisconsin; and its bright young activists are seen as models 
for a new kind of twenty-first-century mobilization. Events in 
the Arab world are being covered by the Western media 
more extensively than ever before and are being talked 
about positively in a fashion that is unprecedented. Before, 
when anything Muslim or Middle Eastern or Arab was 
reported on, it was almost always with a heavy negative 
connotation. Now, during this Arab spring, this has ceased to 
be the case. An area that was a byword for political 



stagnation is witnessing a rapid transformation that has 
caught the attention of the world. 

At best, war in Gaza and Lebanon will weaken pro-American 
regimes without destroying Hezbollah, Hamas, Iran or Syria. 
At worst, it will plunge the region into catastrophe. 

Three things should be said about this sea change in 
perceptions about Arabs, Muslims and Middle Easterners. 
The first is that it shows how superficial, and how false, were 
most Western media images of this region. Virtually all we 
heard about were the ubiquitous terrorists, the omnipresent 
bearded radicals and their veiled companions trying to 
impose Sharia and the corrupt, brutal despots who were the 
only option for control of such undesirables. In US 
government-speak, faithfully repeated by the mainstream 
media, most of that corruption and brutality was airbrushed 
out through the use of mendacious terms like "moderates" 
(i.e., those who do and say what we want). That locution, 
and the one used to denigrate the people of the region, "the 
Arab street," should now be permanently retired. 

The second feature of this shift in perceptions is that it is 
very fragile. Even if all the Arab despots are overthrown, 
there is an enormous investment in the "us versus them" 
view of the region. This includes not only entire bureaucratic 
empires engaged in fighting the "war on terror," not only 
the industries that supply this war and the battalions of 
contractors and consultants so generously rewarded for 
their services in it; it also includes a large ideological 
archipelago of faux expertise, with vast shoals of 
"terrorologists" deeply committed to propagating this 
caricature of the Middle East. These talking heads who pass 



for experts have ceaselessly affirmed that terrorists and 
Islamists are the only thing to look for or see. They are the 
ones who systematically taught Americans not to see the 
real Arab world: the unions, those with a commitment to the 
rule of law, the tech-savvy young people, the feminists, the 
artists and intellectuals, those with a reasonable knowledge 
of Western culture and values, the ordinary people who 
simply want decent opportunities and a voice in how they 
are governed. The "experts" taught us instead that this was 
a fanatical people, a people without dignity, a people that 
deserved its terrible American-supported rulers. Those with 
power and influence who hold these borderline-racist views 
are not going to change them quickly, if at all: for proof, one 
needs only a brief exposure to the sewer that is Fox News. 

Third, things could easily and very quickly change for the 
worse in the Arab world, and that could rapidly erode these 
tender new perceptions. Nothing has yet been resolved in 
any Arab country, not even in Tunisia or Egypt, where the 
despots are gone but a real transformation has barely 
begun. This is true even though both countries possess 
many of the prerequisites for a constitutional government, a 
mature democracy, economic progress and social justice- 
like a strong civil society, a history of labor organization, 
many highly educated people and some strong institutions. 
And despite the bravery of those who have been beaten, 
tear-gassed and shot while demanding change, even less has 
been transformed in other Arab countries. All of it could 
turn sour, whether through civil war in Libya or Yemen, 
paralysis in Tunisia and Egypt, or endless fruitless 
contestation with those in power in Bahrain, Jordan, 
Morocco, Oman, Iraq and elsewhere. 



As people in the West learn more about this crucially 
important part of the world, there are a few more truths 
that should be transmitted. One is that this is not a region 
that is uniquely unsuited to democracy, or has no 
constitutional traditions or has always suffered under 
autocratic rulers. The Middle East has certainly suffered 
recently under a string of appalling regimes. But this is also a 
region where debates over how to limit the power of rulers 
led to sustained constitutional effervescence in Tunisia and 
Egypt in the late 1870s and to the establishment of a 
Constitution in the Ottoman Empire in 1876. At that time 
the empire included not only today's Turkey but most of the 
eastern Arab world, including Syria and Iraq. Later, in 1906, 
Iran established a constitutional regime. Later still, in the 
interwar period and afterward, the semi-independent and 
independent countries of the region were mainly governed 
by constitutional regimes. These were flawed experiments 
that faced massive obstacles in the form of entrenched 
interests, the autocratic proclivities of rulers, and massive 
illiteracy and poverty. Still, the failures to establish sustained 
constitutional and parliamentary regimes were not due 
solely to those factors. These governments were 
systematically undermined by the imperialist great powers, 
whose ambitions and interests were often obstructed by 
parliaments, nascent public opinion and a press that insisted 
on national sovereignty and a fair share of their own 
resources. From the European powers' undermining of the 
Iranian and Ottoman constitutional governments in the first 
decades of the twentieth century, to America's interference 
in Lebanon and Syria and overthrow of the Iranian 
government in the 1950s, the pattern was continually 
repeated. The Western powers not only gave little or no 



support to democratic rule in the Middle East; they often 
actively undermined it, preferring to deal with pliable 
autocrats who did their bidding. In other words, the pattern 
of Western support for easily manipulated dictatorial 
regimes is by no means a new one. 

Much has been said in recent weeks about the potential of 
applying the "Turkish model" to the Arab world. In fact, 
Turkey and the Arab states came to their understanding of 
modernity— and with it of constitutions, democracy, and 
human, civil and political rights— through a shared late 
Ottoman past. This era, from the 1860s until 1918, shaped 
the understanding of these concepts for their peoples, 
although both Turkish and Arab nationalists have fiercely 
denied any Ottoman impact on their modern nation-states. 
Today Turkey does provide a model of how to reconcile a 
powerful military establishment with democracy, and a 
secular system with a religious orientation among much of 
the populace. It also serves as a model of economic success, 
of a workable cultural synthesis between East and West, and 
of how to exert influence on the world stage. In all these 
respects, it is perceived as a more attractive model than 
what is widely seen in the Arab world as a failed alternative: 
the thirty-two-year-old Iranian theocratic system. 

The Arab states have a long way to go to undo the terrible 
legacy of repression and stagnation and move toward 
democracy, the rule of law, social justice and dignity, which 
have been the universal demands of their peoples during 
this Arab spring. The term "dignity" involves a dual demand: 
first, for the dignity of the individual in the face of rulers 
who treat their subjects as without rights and beneath 
contempt. But there is also a demand for the collective 



dignity of proud states like Egypt, and of the Arabs as a 
people. This was the demand that nationalist leaders rode to 
power starting in the 1950s, as they targeted colonialism 
and neocolonialism. After that generation's failures, they 
were replaced by dictators who provided the "stability" so 
prized by the West— stability purchased at the price of the 
dignity of the individual and the collective. It is this 
humiliation, by repressive rulers and vis-a-vis the outside 
world, that demonstrators from Rabat to Manama seek to 
eliminate. So far they have focused almost entirely on the 
root causes of their problems, which are largely internal. 
There has been little or no emphasis on foreign policy, no 
visible anti-Western feeling and limited mention of Israel or 
Palestine. 

There is great peril in ignoring this demand for collective 
dignity, whether it relates to the patronizing way the United 
States has long treated the region or the casual dismissal of 
the beliefs of most Arabs that justice has not been and is not 
being done to the Palestinians. If the people of the Arab 
world are fortunate in achieving democratic transitions, and 
can begin to confront the many deep problems their 
societies face, it is vital that a new Arab world, born of a 
struggle for freedom, social justice and dignity, be treated 
with the respect it deserves, and that for the first time in 
decades it is beginning to earn. 



Chapter Thirteeen: 



The fighting in Benghazi started on 17 February, 2011, after 
two days of protests in the city. Security forces opened fire 
on protesters, killing 14. The next day, a funeral procession 
for one of those killed passed the Katiba compound. 
Accounts differ on whether mourners began throwing 
stones first or the soldiers from Katiba opened fire without 
provocation. In the end, another 24 people from the 
opposition forces were killed. Following the massacre, two 
policemen, who were accused of shooting the protestors, 
were hanged by the opposition. [10] Police and army 
personnel later withdrew from the city after being 
overwhelmed by protesters. Some army personnel joined 
the protesters and helped them seize the local state- 
controlled radio station. In Bayda, unconfirmed reports 
indicated that local police and riot control units joined the 
protesters. Two days earlier, on 16 February, it was also 
reported that Islamist gunmen, with the help of a defecting 
army colonel, stormed an arms depot in Derna and seized 
250 weapons and an assortment of 70 military vehicles. 
During the raid four soldiers were killed and 16 wounded. By 
the end of 18 February, the only place that still housed a 
significant number of Gaddafi loyalists in Benghazi was the 
Katiba compound. 

Confrontations between anti-Gaddafi and pro-Gaddafi 
forces in Bayda, on 17 February 2011 

On 19 February, another funeral procession passed the 
Katiba compound en route to the cemetery in an act of 
defiance and were again fired upon by Gaddafi loyalists in 
the compound. By this time, some 325 mercenaries from 



southern Africa were flown into Benghazi and other towns in 
the east to help restore order. During 18 and 19 February, 
there were major retaliatory attacks by the opposition 
forces against the mercenaries. 50 African mercenaries were 
executed by the protesters in Bayda. Some died when 
protestors burned down the police station in which they 
locked them up and 15 were lynched in front of the 
courthouse in Bayda. 

Following the second attack on a funeral, opposition forces 
commandeered bulldozers and tried to breach the walls of 
the Katiba compound, often retreating under heavy fire. As 
the fighting continued, a mob attacked a local army base on 
the outskirts of Benghazi and forced the soldiers to give up 
their weapons, including three small tanks. Opposition 
members then rammed those tanks into the Katiba 
compound's walls. Days later, the burned hulks of the 
armored vehicles could still be seen, stuck halfway into the 
breaches they made. 

The fighting stopped on the morning of 20 February. 
Another 30 people were killed during the previous 24 hours 
of fighting. A third funeral procession passed the Katiba 
compound. Under the cover of the funeral, a suicide car- 
bomber attacked the compound's gates, blowing them up. 
Opposition fighters resumed their assault on the base, this 
time with reinforcements from Bayda and Derna. During the 
final attack on the compound 42 people were killed. The 
gate was blown open by a Mehdi Mohammed Zeyo, an 48 
year old man, who drove his fashioned two gas canisters 
into the boot of his car, and drove into the main gate. The 
compound was taken by oppositon forces hours later. In the 
afternoon, Libyan Interior Minister Abdul Fatah Younis 



showed up with a special forces squad called the 
"Thunderbolt" to relieve the besieged barracks. Troops from 
his unit, based on the outskirts of town, arrived at the 
opposite side of the Katiba armed with machine guns and 
driving trucks mounted with anti-aircraft guns. Two tanks 
under Younis's command followed. However, Younis 
defected to the opposition and granted safe passage to 
Gaddafi's loyalists out of the city. Gaddafi's troops 
evacuated but not before killing soldiers who refused to 
open fire on the opposition. Some 130 rebel soldiers were 
killed in Benghazi and Bayda. 

110-257 opposition members were killed in Benghazi. In 
addition, another 63 opposition members were killed in 
Bayda and 29 in Derna. Also, 130 rebelling soldiers were 
reported to be executed by government forces. An 
estimated total of 332-479 members of the opposition 
forces died during the fighting in Benghazi, Bayda and 
Derna. Another 1,932 were wounded. Ill soldiers loyal to 
Gaddafi were also killed. Of the 325 mercenaries sent to the 
east to quell the uprising's initial phase, it was reported that 
50 were captured and executed by the opposition, and at 
least 236 were captured alive. The fate of the others was 
unknown. 



A month later, Gaddafi's forces were approaching Benghazi 
from the south, threatening to crush the rebels in Benghazi. 
There was heavy fighting sixty-air-miles south of Benghazi, 
along the coast, in a place called Ajdabiya. The rebels in 
Benghazi were desperately pleading with the Americans, the 
British and the French to save their lives and their city. They 



wanted intervention and protection by the western powers, 
from the wrath of Gaddafi. 

The thud of the anti-aircraft guns and the crack of tracer 
bullets parading across the night sky like giant fireflies finally 
died down some time before dawn. Even those doing the 
shooting weren't entirely sure what had prompted the 
torrent of fire at nothing in particular from every 
conceivable weapon held by the revolutionaries in Benghazi. 

Some said it was because a rumour swept the city of 
Muammar Gaddafi's death at the hands of his own side - a 
rather colourful and entirely false account that had a suicide 
pilot crashing in to the Libyan dictator's compound. Then 
there was the rebel leadership's claim, equally unreliable, of 
a great victory that had forced Gaddafi's army back more 
than a hundred miles in a few hours. 

But perhaps it was just an eruption of defiance and fear as 
Benghazi, the principal stronghold of Libya's revolution, 
faced up to the prospect of fighting to preserve its new 
freedom as claim and counter claim swirled as to the course 
of a war that has crept closer by the day. 

The city woke slowly on the following Wednesday to look as 
if it was recovering from a late night. But for all the 
celebratory gunfire, the cautious approach to the day - with 
most shops firmly sealed and much of the population staying 
off the streets - had much to do with events a few miles 
away. 

All eyes in Benghazi were on the nearest major town, 
Ajdabiya, where the revolutionaries were attempting to 
make a stand after recent losses. 



The two sides continued to fight it out throughout the day, 
with Gaddafi's forces bombing the rebels, who appeared to 
be cut off after the Libyan dictator's soldiers won control of 
the main road to Benghazi 90 miles away. The rebels were 
seen to flee in large numbers the day before, as they had 
from the previous town, Brega. The revolutionary leadership 
claimed that it had been a tactic to draw in and overwhelm 
the enemy. If it was, it didn't appear to have worked. 

But there were plenty of people on the streets of Benghazi 
desperate to believe the revolutionaries had the upper 
hand. Others were well aware of the direction of the war in 
recent days - towards their city. Men gathered in clumps to 
discuss the latest claims and rumours. 

Who is winning? Will Gaddafi attack Benghazi? Surely not, 
said some of the men. He does not have enough soldiers. 
Then he will lay siege, said others. Some glorified the rebels' 
suspect claim to have sunk two of Gaddafi's ships using a 
Mig dragged from the repair yard. 

Najib Barrsi sought to dispel any doubts that it might all be 
going horribly wrong. "It's military strategic planning. It's 
nothing for us to worry about," he said of the recent 
setbacks for the rebel army. Mahmoud Refadi was not so 
sure. "If they (Gaddafi's forces) are in Ajdabiya that is not 
good for us. Why did we let them get so close?" he said. 

The mood did not ease after word spread that Gaddafi's son, 
Saif al-lslam, had said Benghazi would fall within 48 hours. It 
seemed unlikely, but that threat reflected ominously on the 
way that the tide of the recent conflict was flowing. The 
revolutionary leadership was not to be seen. Many had been 
in hiding for days. 



Some of the more visible faces of the uprising, such as Iman 
Bugaighis, a lecturer in dentistry who became a 
spokeswoman, were not conceding that the war was going 
against the rebels. 

But Bugaighis did acknowledge that she'd had some bad 
moments in recent days and said she would stay to the end 
even if it cost her life. Some Benghazians had already pulled 
back to towns near the Egyptian border. There were still 
reasons for optimism, however. The revolutionaries 
continue to hold a string of towns along hundreds of miles 
of Libya's eastern coastline, including Tobruk. Taking 
Benghazi would probably be complicated for Gaddafi's 
forces. But for all the noise of a few hours earlier, the 
weapons on display to defend Benghazi looked modest in 
the light of day. A single scrawny anti-aircraft gun sat on the 
seafront near the court house now used as the headquarters 
by the revolutionary council. 

The soldiers on the battery watched a lone helicopter 
working its way across the sky a few miles offshore. It wasn't 
one of theirs. But was it one of Gaddafi's? 

Many in Benghazi were looking at each other and wondering 
something similar. Plenty of Gaddafi's supporters remained 
in the city after the uprising and a fear persisted that they 
would feel emboldened to come out of the woodwork and 
create chaos. 

It's a concern reinforced by a couple of incidents, including 
one in which a Spanish reporter was shot in the legs by 
Gaddafi loyalists and killings here and there. 

As the mood turned sombre, so Benghazi took on a haunted 



air. The country's independence era flag, revived for the 
uprising, flies over many buildings. But the flag sellers who 
once packed the seafront have largely gone, save for a lone 
man doing business from his car boot. 

They have disappeared because the crowds that once 
chanted for Gaddafi's head have gone too. Most shops were 
closed. It seems the owners never had quite enough faith in 
the revolution to repaint the shutters from the obligatory 
green - the colour of Gaddafi's revolution - required by the 
regime. But now they are decorated with graffiti. 

If Gaddafi's soldiers make it to Benghazi they will be 
shocked, or perhaps secretly amused, to see that Gaddafi, 
the man they have been terrorised into showing unswerving 
respect for, portrayed as a bloodthirsty murderer, a 
common criminal and a dog. 

The outside walls of the revolutionary council offices are 
plastered with portraits of Gaddafi's victims from the 1996 
massacre of 1,200 prisoners in Benghazi. Most of the posters 
emanate from the former secret police headquarters. It was 
burned out during the first days of the uprising and then 
occupied by fervent young revolutionaries churning out 
elaborate posters denouncing Gaddafi as the devil and 
imagining him choking on his money or listing his many 
bloody crimes. Some proved widely optimistic: "People v 
Gaddafi: game over". 

They worked hard to draw the world into their revolution 
with blogs and tweets and photographs. But on Wednesday 
morning the energy, and many of the people, had melted 
away. The few fresh posters reflected the changing reality: 
"We'll fight to the bitter end" and "Obama, shame on you". 



The young revolutionaries follow each twist of the 
diplomatic wrangling, scoffing at western professions of 
support for their cause when no practical help is 
forthcoming. A couple of young men latched on to Lady 
Ashton's opposition, as the EU's foreign minister, to a no-fly 
zone on the grounds that it could lead to targeted air strikes 
and civilian casualties. Or as Ashton put it, "collateral 
damage". "That's just an excuse not to do anything," said 
Jamal Mahmoud. "What does she think we'll be if Gaddafi 
catches us? 

"A lot more people will die if the west lets Gaddafi win. 
That's what Gaddafi does. He kills people. He never made a 
secret of it." 



Chapter Fourteen: 



The following satirical dialogue was generously supplied by 
Gaddafi's ghost, during a second night-time visit [please see 
introduction]. The ghost says that the best way for a 
modern writer of recent-history to stay alive is to either piss- 
off nobody, or piss-off everybody. The ghost tells me that 
that was Salman Rushdie's mistake; Rushdie pissed-off the 
wrong people, but he didn't piss-off everybody, as he should 
have. Now Rushdie, a self-proclaimed 'writer', has to live 
hiding under a big rock and change his name to 
'salamander'. 

This writer happily chooses to piss-off everybody. 



The following fictionalized conversation occurred about a 
month after the uprising, when Gaddafi's troops and tanks 
were poised to storm into Benghazi. The meeting was 
attended by the leader of the Benghazi rebels, Hassan Al- 
Doop, and the American CIA-representative, Billy Brassballs. 

Al-Doop paces back and forth in the small room, chain- 
smoking nervously: "You damn Americans! You encouraged 
us to revolt against Gaddafi's oppressive regime. You told us 
you supported our dreams of freedom, democracy, human 
rights, and justice. You spoke in glowing terms about the 
'Arab Spring', about how happy and free the citizens of 
Tunisia and Egypt had become. You promised us you'd help 
us! Look where it's gotten us. In forty-eight hours, Gadafi's 
mercenaries are going to march in here and kill everybody in 
Benghazi. They'll kill all the men, the women, our children, 
camels, goats, cats, dogs, and mice. I bet they'll even kill our 
cockroaches." 

Brassballs sits back in his chair, calmly sipping a glass of fine 
French cognac: " Freedom. Democracy. Human rights. 
Perestroika. Glasnost. These are all just words. And no, 
don't worry, Gadafi's mercenaries won't kill all the 
cockroaches. They'll leave ten or twenty of them alive. The 
Benghazi roaches will eventually be able to make a 

comeback; Unlike your people Oh, and by the way, 

about your wives and daughters; Have no fear, they won't 
be killed right away." 

Doop stops pacing for a moment and stares at Brassballs 
expectantly: "They won't be killed right away?" 

"No. Of course not." replies Brassballs, nonchalantly. 
"They'll be brutally raped first, then they'll be killed." 



Doop falls into a sitting position in an open chair, slumping 
forward. He puts his head between his hands and starts to 
moan softly. A slow minute passes, then he looks up: "But 
you Americans have jets. You have aircraft carriers and 
warships nearby. You can stop Gadafi." 

Brassballs leans back in his chair, lights a cigarette, and takes 
a slow puff: "Why would we Americans want to do that? 
What could your rag-tag, motley band of sneaker-and-blue- 
jeans-clad teenage rebels ever do for us?" 

Doop stands and starts pacing again: "Libya's desert sands 
are hiding oceans of underground petroleum; Libya has rich 
resources. If you Americans make us masters of Libya, we 
can share her incredible wealth with America. We'll be 
partners, share-and-share alike." 

Brassballs disapprovingly shakes his head back and forth, 
waving a cloud of cigarette smoke away with his hand: 
"We'll have none of this 'share-and-share-alike' talk. If we 
Americans are going to save your bacon, we're going to 
need 95% of all the Libyan oil-field profits for the next 
thousand years. And we'll need that secret-agreement in 
writing." 

"Ninety-five percent? That's preposterous!" Doop sputters 
and his face turns scarlet-colored. "What does that leave us 
Libyans for roads, schools, hospitals, government-salaries 
and infrastructure?" 

Brassballs looks up at Doop with an amused expression: 
"We Americans don't give a rat's-ass about Libyan schools 
and hospitals. Look, this is the problem. For the last twenty 
years, America has had a series of wimpy, clueless 



presidents. These white-house-clowns have allowed 
continued, one-sided-trading with large, industrious, highly- 
populated East-Asian countries. We've stupidly run-up a 
gazillion-billion-dollars in trade-deficit debts. At this point in 
time, the only way 'out' for us Americans is to use our 
military-superiority to go 'shopping' for petroleum-wealth in 
Arab lands, or elsewhere, overseas. If you don't like our 
proposal for monetary-split of Libya's oil-wealth, then fine. 
We'll simply pack up our warships, our missiles, and our 
fighter-planes, and head off to Syria, Iran, Nigeria, or 
Venezuela. There are plenty of places we can go to stir up 
some trouble." 

Doop slaps his hands on the table: "Wait! You don't need to 
go anyplace else to look for trouble. We have plenty of 
trouble right here, right now. We rebels are stuck between 
a rock and a hard place. What can we do? We'll sign 
whatever you want, but can't we make it nine-hundred- 
years instead of a-thousand-years? I want my great-great- 
great-great-great-great-granddaughter to know what the 
inside of a school looks like, at least." 

Brassballs pulls a formal-looking contract out of his breast- 
coat pocket; "No, the secret contract is already typed-up; It 
says one-thousand years. There's no time to start dickering 
over minor changes. I can already hear Gadafi's big guns 
thundering in the distance, can't you? I guarantee you that 
America's 'rock' is a lot more comfortable than Gadafi's 
'hard place'." 

Doop leans forward and quickly signs the contract. 
Brassballs pulls some cigars out of his other breast-coat 
pocket, sticks one in Doop's mouth, and lights it: "Here, 



have a cigar. It's always a pleasure doing business with you 
damned camel-thwackers." 



Chapter Fifteen: 



While parts of Libya's northern coast had changed hands 
from day to day, the conflict in Misrata turned into a long 
and lethal stand-off. 

Weeks of heavy bombardments by forces loyal to Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi failed to break the deadlock. This is 
explained partly by the size of Misrata, Libya's third-largest 
city. 

It was the only significant western rebel holdout, and was 
strategically important because of its deep-sea port, so 
rebels fought hard to defend it. 

They had a large pool of potential manpower. Many among 
the 300,000 population had hardened in their opposition to 
Col Gaddafi during what Western leaders compared to a 
"medieval siege", residents say. 

The rebels had a lifeline through the port, which had been 
fired on but continued to receive supplies of food, medicine 
and reportedly arms, while serving as an evacuation point 
for the injured and for trapped migrant workers. 

And they had local knowledge - one reason Col Gaddafi's 
forces may have been unwilling or unable to engage in 



decisive open battles. 

"The rebels knew the entrances and exits to the city very 
well, they knew how to take cover," a medic who lives in 
Misrata told the BBC. 

"[Col Gaddafi's forces] knew that if they got stuck inside the 
city, they would be surrounded and totally eliminated." 

The forces fighting for Col Gaddafi were better equipped 
than the rebels, with access to heavy weapons, some basic 
military training, and none of the supply-line problems they 
faced further east. 

Yet the professionalism of the Gaddafi troops had been 
widely questioned, and their numbers were limited. The 
Libyan leader had kept his army weak, and his campaign had 
been led by a handful of brigades commanded by his sons, 
perhaps 10,000-15,000 men in total. These were split 
between Tripoli, Misrata and the east. But Col Gaddafi was 
said to be reluctant to let even these supposedly "crack 
troops" operate in numbers greater than a few hundred, in 
case they decided to defect or desert. 

Fighting in Misrata was first reported at the end of February, 
2011, with an uprising swiftly countered by a military 
assault. 

In the city centre, a front line was established along Tripoli 
Street. For weeks, dozens of pro-Gaddafi snipers backed by 
tanks occupied strategic points along the road, before rebels 
eventually isolated them, cutting off their resupply routes 
using lorries loaded with sand to form roadblocks. The 
snipers were driven out of the Tameen (Insurance) tower - 



their last holdout and the tallest building in the area - in late 
April. Later, rebels claimed to have pushed their opponents 
back to the west of the city along the coast. Though the 
rebels were said to be better organised than those in 
eastern Libya, and had, for example, set up a network of 
makeshift arms factories, their campaign was still an 
improvised affair. 

Denying government claims that militants inspired by al- 
Qaeda had been sent to help them, the rebels described 
themselves as an improvised movement of civilians 
motivated by their anger at Col Gaddafi. 

"Since the first days of this conflict, we [the rebels] are 
taking the defensive position and they are taking the 
attacking position - the weapons we have are just enough to 
defend the city," the Misrata medic said. 

Once ousted from the city centre, pro-Gaddafi forces relied 
on long-distance bombardment from the periphery. Though 
the attacks did not lead to any military breakthrough, they 
shut the city's normal life down and caused shortages and 
mounting casualties. 

Rebels say that bombardments claimed ten to fifteen lives a 
day, with many more injured. The death toll rose sharply 
during the most intense battles. Clinics in Misrata struggled 
to cope with massive civilian injuries 

One woman who fled Misrata when the fighting was at its 
heaviest said Tripoli Street was a "war zone" and accused 
Col Gaddafi's troops of abuses. 

"There were corpses in the gutter and in the vegetable 



market where I buy produce," she told the UN humanitarian 
news service Irin. "The militia raped women, slaughtered 
men and killed children." 

Government forces had sown anti-shipping mines off the 
harbour, used Russian-made Grad rockets to scatter anti- 
vehicle mines in the port, and set fuel storage tanks ablaze 
with missile strikes, according to rebels and human rights 
groups. 

Pro-Gaddafi troops in civilian areas also used Spanish-made 
cluster bombs, Human Rights Watch and other reports say. 

The Grad rockets were fired in a dense and inaccurate 
pattern, while the cluster munitions - now banned by most 
countries - released high-velocity fragments and molten 
metal. 

"I think that they are bombing at random and I think this is 
terrorising the people," said Paolo Grosso, an anaesthetist 
working at a clinic in Misrata for the Italian branch of the aid 
agency Emergency. "They have no military target - they 
bomb anywhere to scare the population." 

That was a scenario that the Libyan government had 
challenged. 

Mr. Ibrahim, a government spokesman, told BBC's Hardtalk 
that the government was trying to protect civilians from 
rebels, and that doctors in the city were "trying to give a bad 
image of Misrata" to encourage more direct Nato 
intervention. 

Coalition air strikes had been reported around the edges of 
Misrata, but Western officials said they were not willing to 



risk civilian casualties by directing these within the city, 
despite loud rebel calls for more substantial Nato action in 
and around Misrata. 

"This is a government and a regime that's opted to use the 
tops of hospitals, of mosques, parking their tanks beside 
schools and hiding themselves behind men and women to 
make sure that we do not attack them," Lt Gen Charles 
Bouchard, the head of Nato operations in Libya, told the BBC 
World Service. "So when we talk about action, one has to 
be mindful of all of these factors." 



To give readers an idea of the ferocity of the fighting that 
occurred in Misrata, the following wartime headline is 
included: 

ALGIERS (Reuters) - Rebels and residents of Misrata said 
bodies lay scattered in the streets of the city and medics 
struggled to cope with the wounded on Monday after some 
of the bloodiest fighting of a two-month-old siege. 

People emerged from homes after daybreak to scenes of 
devastation after Muammar Gaddafi's forces pulled back 
from the city under cover of blistering rocket and tank fire, 
said witnesses contacted by phone. 

Nearly 60 people have been killed in clashes in the last three 
days including at least 10 on Monday, residents said. 

Mohammed Ibrahim, a local resident who visited the city's 
hospital, told Reuters by telephone that seven of those killed 
on Monday were civilians and three were rebel fighters. 
Three corpses were charred beyond recognition from the 



overnight shelling. A 10-year-old boy was killed as he slept. 
But many shells fell on waste ground, residents said. They 
said the bombardment stopped when NATO planes flew 
over. 

"Bodies of Gaddafi's troops are everywhere in the streets 
and in the buildings. We can't tell how many. Some have 
been there for days," said Ibrahim, whose cousin was killed 
at the weekend. 

Footage posted on the Internet taken by rebels showed at 
least five abandoned tanks, large-scale destruction and the 
bodies of three Gaddafi soldiers lying in the streets. 

Gaddafi's forces said they were pulling back from Misrata 
late last week to hand over to local tribal forces, saying that 
NATO strikes had taken a toll on them. 

Within hours, Misrata suffered some of the fiercest fighting 
of a siege in which hundreds of civilians have been killed and 
which has made the city a symbol of resistance to Gaddafi. 

Rebel spokesman Abdelsalam, speaking late on Monday, 
said Gaddafi's forces were trying to re-enter the Nakl 
Thaqeel Road, which leads to the port. 

"Battles continue there. We can hear explosions," he said by 
phone, adding Gaddafi's forces positioned on the western 
outskirts of the city had also shelled it from there. 

Residents said loyalist forces had been pushed from Tripoli 
Street, a central thoroughfare that has seen intense fighting, 
to the outskirts of the city, from where they were shelling 
occasionally when NATO planes were not around. 



Asked whether rebel celebrations of victory on Saturday had 
been premature, Abdelsalam said: "We knew from the start 
that they only withdrew from the city to prepare for a new 
attack." Misrata is the only major western city in rebel 
hands and if troops were pushed back it would be a 
significant setback. 

At Misrata's main hospital, doctors struggled to treat scores 
of wounded. Another rebel spokesman, Sami, said the 
humanitarian situation was worsening rapidly. 

"It is indescribable. The hospital is very small. It is full of 
wounded people, most of them are in critical condition," he 
told Reuters by phone. "The quantity of food available in 
the city is also decreasing. The state of the city is 
deteriorating because it has been under siege for about two 
months." 



Chapter Sixteen: 



Iman Al-Obeidi was coming from the suburbs at around 7 
p.m. There was a road-block, a group of paramilitary soldiers 
or police officers stopping traffic. They asked the taxi 
driver, "Who is this?" — asked him, "Is she Libyan?" He said 
yes. The soldiers saw on Iman's identity card that she was 
from the east, and said, "Oh, you're an easterner, get out of 
the car." ... 

The soldiers made Iman get out of the taxi, and get into 



another vehicle. In the back seat of the vehicle that the 
soldiers made Iman get into, a young woman was crouched- 
down near the floor, as if hiding from something. 

It was getting close to sunset, and Iman saw the place they 
were taking her to. She could see just a little because it was 
dark, and they forced the women out of the car, and forced 
them into the house. The soldiers were trying to make the 
women desire to go into the house with them, but also were 
trying to scare them. 

The soldiers started insulting Iman because she was from 
the east; She also started antagonizing them, as lawyers are 
known to do, and when Iman saw one of the so-called 
leaders of the men, she got even angrier because she knew 
of him and knew of his family. He was the one who beat 
Iman the most out of all the men that raped her. And Iman 
beat them back and tried to fend them off, as much as she 
could. And Iman fought them off so much that they tied her 
legs and arms together. 

During the rape the soldiers often closed Iman's mouth and 
stop her from breathing. They would usually put something 
over her head to suffocate her, and then they would rape 
her that way. Her entire neck was blue because they were 
continually strangling her, trying to force her to cooperate 
with their brutal plans. If Iman hadn't escaped, they might 
have eventually killed her to do away with the evidence of 
their kidnap and rape of her. If Iman had gone somewhere 
else after her escape, instead of going to talk with members 
of the foreign press-corps, the soldiers, or one or two of 
them, would have quite likely tracked her down, re-arrested 
her [as a 'spy'], raped her some more, and then killed her, to 



cover-up their crimes. 

For two days the soldiers continued to rape Iman. They 
raped her again really early in the morning on the third day. 
They were totally drunk — a lot of them just passed out. 
Iman was in a big room with the other woman. They were 
raping her, too, but she wasn't fighting back so they didn't 
tie her up. Iman asked the other woman to please try to 
untie her. together they tried to untie Iman's legs, but it 
hurt because the rope was so tight. 

After a while, Iman convinced the other woman to go get a 
knife to cut the ropes. It took awhile to convince the other 
woman to help her. But the other woman did get the knife, 
and Iman was able to free herself. She was naked the entire 
time. All she wore at the time of her escape was a see- 
through tablecloth around her, but she couldn't let that stop 
her from leaving. She just wanted to get out of there. There 
were two men sleeping in the room while all of this was 
happening, but they were so drunk or drowsy they didn't 
even notice what was going on. Iman opened the window, 
and there wasn't a very long drop, so she jumped out. But 
the door was electronic and the fences were like a prison, 
they were so high. She couldn't climb over them. 

There were two small rooms next to the gate. Iman opened 
the first one — it was a type of storage. She opened the 
next one and there were two African guards sleeping. She 
grabbed a big piece of metal, destroyed their walkie-talkies. 
The two guards started freaking out and screaming 
hysterically. Iman told them to open the door for her, 
threatening them with the piece of metal. The guards were 
shocked to see a bleeding naked woman with wild hair 



holding a piece of metal. Thay had been trained to keep 
people from entering the compound, but not to keep people 
from exiting. They opened the gate for Iman and she just 
ran out. She ran out past the gate. This was a huge property 
where the house was located. It took her a long time to 
actually get to a street. She ran down past the side of the 
house, turned right, and then heard the sound of the man's 
jeep, following her. The head-man wasn't in there, but his 
buddies were in the car — the same car used to kidnap her. 
Iman could hear it coming behind her, and she just started 
screaming and running, screaming and running, making a big 
scene. 

There was a woman on the side of the street loading her car 
with luggage, and Iman told her, "Run away before they 
kidnap you," and the woman ran away because Iman was 
making a huge scene. Then the drivers turned around and 
came toward Iman, and she just started screaming. That's 
when people started coming in from the neighborhood, 
started coming out of their houses to see what was going 
on. The man in the car said, "Just come back into the car, 
we'll take you back, we'll give you your clothes and send you 
back home." But Iman refused and kept screaming. Then she 
ran toward some of the neighbors, who protected her. 

They took her in. They found her something to cover herself 
with, because she was screaming for a blanket or something 
to cover herself with. Some women brought her the Abaya 
[robe] and a head-scarf or something to put over her head, 
and she was thus protected by the neighbors. 

Some of the neighbors put Iman in a car and wanted to take 
her to the police, but she wisely refused. She knew that if 



she went to the police they would arrest her, and not arrest 
the rapists. So the neighbors agreed. They put Iman in a taxi 
and paid the fare. Iman told the taxi driver to take her to 
the hotel where the foreign journalists were staying, to the 
Rixos Hotel. 

Iman had heard about these "truth commissions," so she 
had to go and speak with the foreign journalists. Iman 
believed that if she had gone elsewhere, her case would 
have been handled lethargically for a while, then 
conveniently buried and forgotten; Justice would never 
have been done, the rapists would never have been 
punished or even scolded. 

Eventually Iman went to the police because the authorities 
took her there after the incident at the hotel. ... Iman gave 
her phone number to the neighbors who helped her. When 
she went to the police station the first day, they took away 
her phone. But the second day, they gave it back to her. ... 
One of the neighbors actually called Iman wanting to know 
where she was. Iman told him that she was still at the police 
station and that they wouldn't let her leave yet. Iman 
described the rapist's house to the police, but she didn't 
know exactly where it was located. Even the police who 
took Iman on a drive to find the rapist's house didn't know 
how to get there. So the neighbors said they would come to 
the police station as witnesses for Iman, and together would 
take the police to the house where Iman was raped. The 
neighbors did come to the police station, told the police 
what had happened, and took the police back to the rapist's 
house. Iman heard that the police didn't bother going 
inside; Apparently, even in the weeks that followed, the 
Libyan police never bothered to search inside the rapist's 



house. 

Iman doesn't know what happened to the other woman. 
The police should have gone in to check on her. The police 
supposedly had a warrant to go inside the house, but they 
likely didn't enter. The owner, apparently, was too well 
connected politically. 

At first the police were all saying, "You're from the east, the 
rebels probably sent you, this is a conspiracy." But then 
Iman went to the doctor and the rape was proven. The 
witnesses came and the police started to believe Iman's 
story. That's when they started to bury the story and not 
make a big fuss about everything. 

Then someone started a smear campaign against Iman in 
the Libyan media; Iman especially remeberes one female 
Libyan State TV presenter, Hala Misrati, who started saying 
that people could really see who Iman al-Obeidi was. She 
accused Iman on TV of knowing the men who raped her. She 
called Iman a prostitute, all this stuff; Perhaps Hala said 
these things because she was following orders from 
someone higher up in the government. 

They wanted to put the focus on Iman, to smear her and 
discredit her. They claimed they had videos of her in the 
bedroom, videos of her dancing, to make her sound like a 
prostitute. The Libyan news media was trying to take the 
focus off of the crime of rape by the soldiers, off of the 
brigades who hurt and raped Iman. This second 'rape', the 
continuing 'rape' of Iman by the Libyan news media, lasted 
longer than three days. 

It was all lies. They bragged that they brought foreign 



journalists to Libya, and yet the foreign journalists were 
forbidden from leaving the hotel. When Iman said she was 
raped, the Libyan media responded saying Iman is mentally 
challenged, morally challenged. Everything was just illogical. 
There was so much irrationality in what the government was 
saying to the reporters and to the people, that it discredited 
the government. 

The police told Iman that she would not be allowed to go 
anywhere outside of Tripoli, not even to Zawiya or Tajoura. 
Iman wanted freedom to go where she pleased, as before. 
She wanted to be with her family, where she felt safe. 
Iman's family was supportive of her from the very beginning. 

Iman is from a very distinguished tribe, the Obeidi. The 
Obeidi are a large and well-known tribe of courageous and 
noble desert fighters. The Obeidi tribe took the lead in 
fighting against the brutal Italian occupiers of Libya during 
the three decades before World War two. 

During the Italian occupation, a quarter of Libya's population 
died as a result of the occupation. Some were shot, some 
were shelled, some were bombed from the air, ... others 
died from starvation and from forced-marches and forced- 
migrations. 

Then, during World War two, the Obeidi tribesmen bravely 
fought alongside the British, against Rommel's Nazi 
wehrmacht and against Mussolini's fascist Italians in North 
Africa. At that time, especially devastating fighting occurred 
in the vicinity of Tobruk, Libya. 

If Iman had not bravely fought against the drunken 
paramilitary scum who raped her, then would she have been 



able to continue to call herself a true Obeidi? If, instead of 
yelling and fighting, she had quietly and meekly spread her 
legs for the first drunken soldier to come along with a gun, a 
badge or a uniform, then how would she have been able to 
be truly considered an Obeidi tribeswoman? 

In Libya, after the media coverage, when Iman went outside, 
a lot of people told her that they were proud of her — even 
when she went to the courthouse. Sometimes she'd get 
into a taxi and the driver was so proud of her he woouldn't 
even take money from her — he'd just give her a free ride. 
But other drivers got freaked-out and scared and told her to 
get out of the car when they saw her. ... 

On a typical day in Libya, before the rape, Iman would go to 
court, try to follow up on one of the cases that she was 
studying. Then she'd go back home and get on the Internet 
when it was working. 

After the rape, in Libya, she could hardly work, she could 
hardly apply for jobs, she could hardly concentrate. ...She 
was too traumatized to even look for a job. Before the 
incident, she was a graduate student in law, and she wasn't 
working. After the rape, she felt too scared, because in a 
job interview she would likely be expected to talk about and 
're-live' the rape. 

After the rape, Iman stopped trying to think long-term of her 
future. In Libya, she lived day to day. Her main goal was to 
figure out a way to get back to her family, but travel to the 
east had become difficult, and the police had instructed her 
to stay in the Capitol. 

When Iman arrived at the Rixos Hotel right after the rape 



occurred, she told foreign media that she had been 
detained by a number of Gaddafi's troops at a Tripoli 
checkpoint. She said they had been drinking alcohol and 
had handcuffed her before 15 men later raped her. 

The foreign journalists reported that a distraught Libyan 
woman stormed into a Tripoli hotel Saturday to tell foreign 
reporters that government troops raped her, setting off a 
brawl when hotel staff and government minders tried to 
detain her. 

Iman al-Obeidi was tackled by waitresses and government 
minders as she sat telling her story to the foreign journalists. 
She had earlier rushed into the restaurant at the Rixos hotel 
where a number of the foreign journalists were eating 
breakfast. She claimed loudly that troops had detained her 
at a checkpoint, tied her up, abused her, then led her away 
to be gang-raped. 

Her story at first could not be independently verified, but 
the dramatic scene provided a rare firsthand glimpse of the 
brutal crackdown on public dissent by Moammar Gadhafi's 
regime, as the Libyan leader fought a rebellion against his 
rule that began a month earlier. 

The regime had been keeping up a drumbeat of propaganda 
in the Tripoli-centered west of the country under its control 
even as it faced a weeklong international air campaign 
against the Libyan military. 

Government spokesman Moussa Ibrahim originally said that 
investigators told him al-Obeidi was drunk and seemed to be 
suffering mentally, but he retreated from that position later. 
He later said she was in safe custody and her claims were 



being investigated, but as a criminal, not a political, case. 

At the hotel, journalists could see that she was bloodied 
and scratched 

Before she was dragged out of the hotel, al-Obeidi managed 
to tell journalists that she had been detained by a number of 
troops at a Tripoli checkpoint on Wednesday. She said they 
were drinking whiskey and handcuffed her. She said 15 men 
later raped her. 

"They tied me up ... they even defecated and urinated on 
me," she said, her face streaming with tears. "The Gadhafi 
militiamen violated my honor." 

The woman, who appeared in her late 20s or early 30s, wore 
a black robe and a floral scarf around her neck and identified 
herself. She had scratches on her face and she pulled up her 
black robe to reveal a bloodied thigh. She said neighbors in 
the area where she was detained helped her escape. 

As al-Obeidi spoke, a hotel waitress brandished a butter 
knife, a government minder reached for his handgun, and 
another waitress pulled a jacket tightly over her head. 

Al-Obeidi said she was targeted by the troops because she's 
from the eastern city of Benghazi, a rebel stronghold. 

The waiters called her a traitor and told her to shut up. She 
retorted: "Easterners westerners, we're all Libyan brothers, 
we're supposed to be treated the same, ... but this is what 
the Gadhafi militiamen did to me, they violated my honor." 

It soon turned into a scene of chaos with journalists 
attempting to protect the woman from government minders 



who physically attacked and intimidated her. 

Journalists who tried to intervene were pushed out of the 
way by the minders. 

A British television reporter was punched, and CNN's camera 
was smashed on the ground and ripped to pieces by the 
government minders. 

Eventually the minders overpowered the woman and led her 
outside, shoving her into a car that sped away. Iman Al- 
Obeidi kept crying that she was certain she would be thrown 
in jail. She begged photographers to take her picture, raising 
her robe to show them her bruised body. A minder tried to 
cover her mouth with his hand to keep her from talking. 

"Look at what happens — Gadhafi's militiamen kidnap 
women at gunpoint and rape them ... they rape them," al- 
Obeidi screamed. She said she wanted to be taken to see 
the leader himself. "I want to see Moammar Gadhafi. 
Didn't he say that every victim will have justice? I want my 
rights," she said. 

The government spokesman said al-Obeidi was "safe and 
well" with the criminal investigation bureau. 

"As far as we know she is a sane person, she is in good 
health, she has serious claims about four or five individuals," 
he said. "Those claims are being investigated. We believe 
this is not a political case, this is a criminal case, a lawyer 
has been offered to her." 

[authors note: the fact that 'a lawyer has been offered to 
her' makes it sound as if Gaddafi's Libyan government was 
treating her as the criminal, not as the victim] 



Until things in Syria later started to fall apart, Gadhafi's 
crackdown had been the region's most violent against the 
wave of anti-government protests sweeping the Middle 
East. Tensions had been rising between foreign reporters in 
the Libyan capital and the government minders who had 
sought to tightly control what the reporters could see and 
who they could talk to. Most of the international press 
corps was being housed at the Rixos hotel. 

The video shows a waitress push forward and try to throw a 
tablecloth over al-Obeidi's head to silence her during the 
hour-long struggle. Another rushes her with a knife. Men, 
who had for weeks appeared to be hotel waiters, suddenly 
showed their true identities, shoving foreign reporters out 
of the way. Charles Clover of the Financial Times was taken 
into custody and driven to the border. One Arab reporter, 
who could speak directly to al-Obeidi in Arabic, was tackled 
and kicked on the marble floor of the hotel lobby, where the 
foreign press corps had been quarantined for weeks. 
Because Libya had been a police state for four decades, it's 
hardly a surprise that those who appeared to be civilians in a 
place where foreign journalists congregated, even waiters, 
were actually in the employ of the Gaddafi regime as 
something else. Reporting in Tripoli a year earlier, reporters 
noticed much of the same sort of thing, with so-called 
Gaddafi-TV-news-crews that would follow foreign reporters 
around the Abu Saleem prison, which was until recently the 
site of Gaddafi's worst massacre. 

Iman's parents later said their daughter, after she was taken 
from her impromptu meeting with foreign reporters at the 
hotel, had been held hostage at the Libyan leader's 
compound in Tripoli. 



Iman al-Obeidi's story came to prominence at the weekend 
when she went to a Tripoli hotel, clearly distressed, to speak 
to foreign correspondents. With television cameras rolling, 
she was tackled by waitresses and government minders and 
dragged away. 

In interviews broadcast the following Monday on al-Jazeera 
television, Obeidi's parents denied government claims that 
their daughter had been released after the hotel incident, 
and denied that she had been allowed to go stay with a 
sister in the Libyan capital. They also countered allegations 
by a government spokesman who said she was a prostitute. 

The parents said Obeidi was a lawyer, and that after she was 
taken from the Rixos Hotel, she was held at Gaddafi's 
compound in Bab al-Aziziya in the capital. It was unclear 
where the parents were speaking from, and al-Jazeera did 
not provide their names. 

"I don't feel ashamed. Instead my head is up high," the 
mother told al-Jazeera, saying her daughter "broke the 
barrier that no other man could break" by coming forward 
to allege rape. 

In the al-Jazeera footage, the teary-eyed mother holds the 
Libyan opposition flag around her shoulders and says Obeidi 
is "a hostage, taken by the tyrants". She also pleads for help 
from the "youth of Tripoli". 

The mother says she received a phone call on that Monday 
from an unidentified caller, purportedly from the Gaddafi 
camp, telling her Obeidi was at the Tripoli compound and 
asking her to instruct her daughter to change the rape claim 
in return for freedom and other benefits. 



"Whatever you ask for, you will get: we can build you a new 
house or get you money," the mother said the caller offered. 

Moussa Ibrahim, a government spokesman, claimed on 
Sunday that Obeidi was a prostitute who had been released 
since her outburst at the Rixos hotel, and was staying with 
her sister in Tripoli. The government said four men had 
been interrogated in the case, including the son of a high- 
ranking state official. 

In the al-Jazeera interview, Obeidi's father held a 
photograph that he said showed his daughter graduating 
from law school. He said she was pursuing a postgraduate 
degree. 



During the first telephone interview, she offered graphic 
details of her ordeal at the hands of 15 members of Libya's 
security forces. She said they poured alcohol into her eyes 
so she could not see them; raped her; sodomized her with a 
Kalashnikov; tied her up; bit her; and would not allow her to 
use the bathroom, eat, or drink. "One man would leave and 
another would enter," she said. "He would finish and then 
another man would come in." She said they told her: "Let 
the men from Eastern Libya come and see what we are 
doing to their women and how we treat them, how we rape 
them." There were other women held with her, including a 
16-year-old who was able to untie al-Obeidi's hands and 
feet. This allowed her to escape, and she caught a taxi to the 
Rixos Hotel, where she heard there was some form of fact- 
finding team. 

Libyan officials bought her new clothes, and said they 



expected her to go on state television to say she had been 
kidnapped by rebels, not government forces. When she 
refused, she said she was taken to jail. She said interrogators 
pointed guns at her, poured water on her face, threw food 
at her, and accused her of being a traitor, in an effort to 
persuade her to retract her statement. Eventually, a medical 
exam confirmed she had been raped, and they released her. 
She told Cooper other girls were still being held in the 
building where she was assaulted, and that local residents 
had complained to the police about it, but that no one had 
acted to help them. It is not clear from the information 
currently available whether Iman was stopped at the 
roadblock at 7:00 a.m., and then forced to sit around waiting 
in the hot sun all day with the brigade soldiers who were 
conducting the roadblock, or whether she was stopped and 
removed from the taxi at 7:00 p.m., and taken rather quickly 
to a private residence and raped. In either case, the 
soldiers did not provide her with basic human necessities, 
such as drinking water and bathroom access. 

Muammar Gadafi was partly to blame for the multiple rapes 
of Libyan women that were done by security forces in 2011. 
It is most likely that the rape of Iman Al-Obeidi was the tip of 
an iceberg, a huge unseen iceberg. During the Benghazi-led 
uprising of 2011, Gadafi became desperate to hire 
mercenaries to defend his regime. He sent his 
subordinates out to round-up experienced, or even 
inexperienced fighters. Many poorly-trained Libyan half- 
breed soldiers who had gained military experience in 
warfare in Chad, Sudan or the Central African Republic were 
hired by Gadafi's recruiters. They were promised up to 
$1000 per day. In order to find fighters willing to risk their 
lives defending Gadafi's regime, recruiters also promised the 



recruits that they would be entitled to the 'spoils of war'. 

In the Arab world, moslem men normally act respectfully 
and protectively towards properly-dressed moslem Arab 
women. They call them 'sister'. 

The Libyan recruiters, when they spoke of the 'spoils of war', 
had in mind things like jewelry, cash, animals, motor 
vehicles, electronics, and the like. They expected to be able 
to march into Benghazi and defeat the eastern rebels. The 
fighters from sub-saharan Africa had a completely different 
understanding of the meaning of 'the spoils of war'. In sub- 
saharan Africa, one of the primary 'spoils of war' has 
traditionally been women. According to United Nations 
statistics, the highest per-capita incidence of rape world- 
wide occurs in sub-saharan Africa, including Ethiopia, and in 
the Solomon Islands. In South Africa, until recently, a 
woman had a greater life-long chance of getting raped than 
in learning how to read. 

Gaddafi's Libyan recruiters did not properly train the men 
that they set loose on the general population of libya. They 
simply issued them guns, uniforms, and badges, and set 
them loose. Some of these former desert-warriors had little 
or no Arab blood, and apparently viewed any woman that 
they could catch from east of Sirt as a 'spoil of war'. They 
didn't want to have to wait until marching in to Benghazi, 
they wanted to start enjoying the 'spoils of war' as soon as 
possible. The ultimate responsibility for this terrible 
widespread-rape tragedy rests with Muammar Gadafi, the 
commander-in-chief, for improper supervision of his 
underlings, his generals, and his recruiters. 



Chapter Seventeen: 



A writer with a good imagination can visualize the sort of 
dialogue that Iman Al-Obeidi might have had with her 
attackers. This sort of thing could be useful, in the event 
that the cinema people decide to make a screen-play or 
movie based on this book; Even a play or skit at a college 
campus could be performed, so that Iman's and other rape 
victims' sufferings be studied and not forgotten. Surely, 
there are lessons to be learned from history: 

Iman is standing up, clothed, in the bedroom. The soldiers 
have finally taken off her handcuffs. One soldier is holding 
her by her right arm, one is holding her by her left. 

The others are standing in front of her, passing around a 
bottle of whiskey. In the corner, on a mattress on the floor, 
three soldiers are accosting a naked sixteen-year-old 
woman. 

The soldier standing in front of Iman is tall, with a scar over 
his right cheek. He has high, broad cheekbones, and a 
mocking smile: "you're going to have to act sweet and 
cooperate with us. We want to have some fun with you 
tonight. The other woman is cooperating, why don't you 
cooperate?" 

Iman shakes her head: "The kind of fun you have in mind, 
I'm not that kind of girl. If you just want to play cards or 
something, I can play poker or rummy." 



A drunken brigade-member in the back belches, then says: 
"She says she wants some rum; Somebody give her a damn 
drink already." 

She tries to pull her arms away from the men holding her: 
"I'm a good moslem woman, saving my purity. InshAllah, 
someday I will have a wedding day. InshAllah, someday I 
will have a husband. I must save my purity for my future 
husband." 

The tall soldier sneers: "Today is your wedding day. We're 
your husbands. You must try to please us. You must do as 
we tell you to do. You're supposed to obey your husbands." 

Iman shudders: "No. No. That's not the moslem way. The 
Holy Koran allows a woman to marry ONE man, not a whole 
pack of drunken men at the same time. Which one of you 
truly wants to become my husband today? Is there a 
gentleman here among you? A true man? A real man?" 

The drunken soldiers look sheepishly at one another. A 
short plump one with an embarrassed smile steps forward, 
wiping the whiskey off his lips with the back of his hand: 
"Well, the truth is that there's a civil war going on, an 
uprising in the east. Things are in turmoil. None of us wants 
the responsibility of owning a cow at this time. We just 
want to enjoy a little milk." 

Iman scowls: "I am not a village-cow, a cow that any man in 
the village can come along and milk. I belong to my father. 
Some day, InshAllah, I will belong to my husband. If you 
want milk, go find yourself a camel or a goat. " 

The tall soldier drunkenly shoulders the plump one out of 



the way: "We don't have money for a camel or a goat. But 
we have you here already. You're going to have to do 
everything we say, or we'll shoot you and say that you were 
a just a damn spy that was trying to escape." 

The plump one chimes in: "It's your brothers, your cousins, 
your uncles, your friends, and your tribesmen, in Benghazi 
and Cyrenaica, that are causing us all this trouble. We know 
that you're a spy from Benghazi." 

The tall soldier standing in front of Iman tries to start 
fondling her breasts through the fabric of her long-sleeved 
blouse. She twists away as much as she can, but the soldiers 
at her sides hold her tightly, hurting her upper arms: "Stop 
that!" She cries. "I am not a spy, I am simply a law student." 

Tears of pain start to moisten her eyes: "Your forefathers 
were proud and noble desert warriors, bravely carrying the 
banner of Islam to the nonbelievers. They rode across North 
Africa and into Spain, protecting innocent women and 
children, bringing light to the darkness. If your proud 
ancestors could see you here today, acting like a pack of 
drunken dogs, they'd fill their graves with tears of shame." 

The plump soldier bursts out laughing: "Be careful, these 
dogs want to take a bite out of you; You look so delicious, 
and you talk so funny." 

A soldier in back chuckles: "Hey, maybe she'll get rabies. 
Ahkmed, you have rabies don't you? You're frothing at the 
mouth already, what have you been drinking? " 

Another soldier in back interrupts him: "He's not frothing, 
he's drooling. Let's pull her clothes off and start the party 



already. She'll be panting and acting like a dog soon enough 
too. She'll be acting like a bitch-in-heat once I give her MY 
bone to chew on." 

Iman stutters: "I .. I can't sleep with dogs. If I sleep with 
dogs, I might wake up with fleas." 

A tall, muscular soldier staggers forward and slaps Iman hard 
across the face with the back of his right hand. Then he 
slaps her again, with the back of his left hand; He slurs his 
words: "Don't you ever call me a dog! I may be drunk, but 
I'm not a dog. Don't you forget that! If the British keep 
bombing us, we might all be dead next week; We should all 
enjoy our bodies while we can. I am going to enjoy your 
body tonight, and there's nothing you can do about it." 

The plump one giggles again: "She's not going to sleep with 
dogs tonight. There are fifteen of us; She is not going to 
sleep at all tonight!" 

The tall, muscular soldier strips all the clothes off Iman, and 
together with the two that are holding her by her arms, they 
force her down onto a mattress on the floor near the 
window. 

Throughout this time, Iman kicks, yells and struggles. One 
soldier punches her hard on the right cheek, and she falls 
back onto the mattress, bloody and dazed. The drunken 
soldiers struggle to take off their own clothes, and then they 
force themselves onto her. They hold her there against her 
will, as a sex-slave-prisoner, for almost three days. 



Chapter Eighteen: 



The Battle of Bin Jawad was a battle in the Libyan civil war 
between forces loyal to Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi 
and anti-Gaddafi forces for control of the town of Bin Jawad. 

On 5 March 2011, following the Battle of Ra's Lanuf, rebel 
forces advanced along the Mediterranean coast and 
captured the town of Bin Jawad. They stopped during the 
night in the hamlet and planned to continue on to Sirte in 
the morning. During the evening, the opposition forces 
pulled back to Ra's Lanuf so they could prepare to continue 
their push to the west. 

On the morning of 6 March, the rebels were on the move 
again and were passing through Bin Jawad, when they 
realized that loyalist forces had entered the town the 
previous night and took up positions in houses and on 
rooftops in preparation for an ambush. Government troops 
opened fire on the rebels with machine guns and RPG's and 
the opposition forces were soon in full retreat toward Ra's 
Lanuf. During the chaos, about 50 rebel fighters were left 
behind and trapped inside a Bin Jawad mosque. An 
opposition force in 20 pickup trucks tried to surge back into 
the city and rescue them, but was hit by artillery fire and 
one truck was destroyed. The rest of the convoy quickly 
retreated back to the edges of the town. Gaddafi's forces 
had retaken Bin Jawad. 

As the rebels were retreating east of Bin Jawad, they were 
hit by helicopter and air strikes. After getting a chance to 
regroup, rebels moved up several multiple-rocket launchers 
from Ra's Lanuf and fired toward Bin Jawad. However, 
loyalist troops had also pulled up their heavy weapons and 



an artillery duel followed. The new rebel frontline was 
established three kilometers east of the town. 

During the fighting, one military helicopter was reported to 
have been shot down by the rebels and crashed in the sea. 

Meanwhile in Ra's Lanuf, loyalist air strikes hit the air base, 
held by the rebels. At least two people were killed and 40 
wounded. 

By the morning of 7 March, the BBC reported that the town 
was under the control of government forces and they were 
advancing on Ra's Lanuf. 

On 9 March, the rebels attempted to move against Bin 
Jawad once more. However, after firing off around 50 
rockets and making some advances, they were hit by 
artillery and air strikes and retreated to Ra's Lanuf. 
According to the rebels, at least 50-60 fighters were killed in 
the initial fighting on 6 March, and, according to one rebel 
fighter, 700 were missing. 

The Battle of Bin Jawad marked the end of the initial rebel 
offensive. Proving to be the high-water mark of the rebel 
offensive, it marked the end of the rebel advance westward 
at the time, and opened the way for a government counter- 
offensive that took pro-Gaddafi forces as far as the gates of 
Benghazi, before being pushed back by UN intervention. 

On 27 March, rebels entered Bin Jawad after coalition air- 
strikes on tanks positioned there, and managed to recapture 
the town. However, on 29 March, they retreated once again 
under heavy artillery fire from loyalist forces. 

Rebel forces eventually returned to Bin Jawad again some 



months later, in a separate engagement after the fall of 
Tripoli in August 2011. 

Ra's Lanuf is about twenty miles east of Bin Jawad. The 
country in that area is fairly open country, so air-power was 
critical in the battles there. Any soldiers or military convoys 
travelling on highways in that area were sitting ducks in the 
event of a daytime air-attacks. Rebels could easily be caught 
out in the open by Gaddafi's helicopter gunships, and 
Gaddafi's troops were vulnerable to attack by Nato jets, if 
they were out in the open. The open country extends at 
least forty miles in each direction from Ra's Lanuf. For a 
long stretch of highway, there is hardly a tree or bush to 
hide under. This topography helps to explain why there was 
a see-saw standoff in this area for a relatively long time. 

Shortly after 20:00 GMT on 4 March 2011, Al Jazeera 
reported that Libyan rebels had captured Ra's Lanuf after 
heavy fighting. This was later confirmed. The rebel advance 
was halted in the battle of Bin Jawad and a counter- 
offensive by government forces opened the second phase of 
the battle of Ra's Lanuf. After a heavy bombardment from 
air, land, and sea the government forces retook the city on 
10 March. On 27 March rebels retook control of Ra's Lanuf 
as part of a rapid advance as 24 hours earlier they had 
retaken the strategic towns of Brega and Ajdabiya, but 
within a matter of days rebel forces retreated from the city 
once more in the face of a government counter-offensive. 
On 23 August, rebels recaptured Ra's Lanuf from 
government loyalists and continued to advance towards Bin 
Jawad and Sirte. 



Ra's Lanuf is an import center for the petrochemical 
industry. The Ra's Lanuf Refinery has a capacity of 220,000 
barrels per day (35,000 m3/d). It is a part of larger 
petrochemical complex consisting of an ethylene plant, a 
polyethylene plant, plant utilities, and the Port of Ra's Lanuf. 
The Port of Ra's Lanuf consists of a small harbor, operated 
by the Veba Oil Company and RASCO. Its primary activities 
include loading crude oil and oil products. It has a maximum 
draft of 22 meters and is about 385 kilometres (239 mi) east 
of the Benina International Airport. [13] 

Ra's Lanuf is the terminus of the 251 km (156 mi) Defa-Ra's 
Lanuf oil pipeline and the 427 km (265 mi) Majid-Nafora- 
Amal-Ra's Lanuf oil pipeline. 

Ra's Lanuf has two airports: Ra's Lanuf Oil (Code:HLNF) and 
Matratin (Code:FR3803). 

Ra's Lanuf is to be a station on the new national railway 
system of Libya. In addition it is to be a construction base for 
the section to be built by Russian engineers, with a port for 
the delivery of supplies. The port will be connected to the 
base by a 7.5 kilometres (4.7 mi) branch line. 



Chapter Nineteen: 



One of the last Gaddafi holdouts was the city if Sirt, on the 
Mediterranean coast of Libya, about 300 miles southeast of 
the Capitol, Tripoli. Even though Muammar Gaddafi was 
actually born and raised in the desert far to the south of Sirt, 
many people considered it to be his 'hometown'. The 



following is a headline that was broadcast during the battle 
for control of Sirt. At the time, the rebels had already taken 
over control of Tripoli, the capitol: 

Moving up and down the highway that runs along Sirt's 
southern border, rebel gun trucks maneuvered amid heavy 
shelling and sniper fire to pound elusive but deadly targets 
within Colonel Muammar Gaddafi's hometown on Sunday 
for the fourth day running — and with little success. 

Over the weekend, after the expiration of a deadline for 
Gaddafi loyalists to surrender, rebel fighters pushed into the 
city with relative ease, only to be quickly repelled by pro- 
Gaddafi forces, suffering heavy casualties. On Saturday, 
rebel gun trucks took turns driving up a coastal hill to launch 
a barrage of rockets and heavy artillery at vague targets 
within the sprawling coastal town. But despite three NATO 
air strikes over the weekend, those inside the city center 
only fought back harder, and rebels failed to penetrate their 
defenses. By Sunday night, with morale failing, some rebel 
fighters had begun to speak of pulling back even further, 
ostensibly to give families time to flee — even though the 
city's residents had been moving out in a steady stream for 
days. 

Sirt cuts the vast territory now held by the Libyan rebels' 
U.N. -recognized National Transitional Council (NTC) in half. 
And as one of the last remaining regime strongholds, it may 
become one of Libya's fiercest fights yet. The NTC fighters 
say that a mix of mercenary fighting power and regime 
propaganda has kept the port city firmly out of their reach. 
But that town has also produced few rebels; the forces 
attacking the city are hobbled by a lack of familiarity with 



the streets within, and some said they were frustrated by 
what they claimed was an attempt by loyalist forces to use 
civilians as human shields. "They put families in front of 
them. And we cannot kill the children or the women 
because we are not killers," said Khaled al-Ogaab, a fighter 
from Misratah. 

Most of the forces closing in on the city center have poured 
in from Misratah, one of Libya's hardest-hit cities during 
Gaddafi's six-month campaign to crush the uprising, and 
now the source of some of its fiercest fighters. But as loyalist 
forces bombarded rebel positions on the city outskirts and 
rebels fired back on Sunday, both sides appeared to be using 
indiscriminate shelling in a desperate attempt to subdue the 
other. "That is Gaddafi's farm. We were right there," said 
Sanad al-Sayd breathlessly, with his back against a gun truck 
on one of the city's southern front lines, pointing to the 
streets that he and his friends had just retreated from. 
"There is the airport, with Saadi's brigade," he added, 
gesturing farther south. "And there is Sirt University," he 
pointed back into the city. We're striking from three sides 
today. Right here, right there and right there," he said, 
pointing his finger in vague directions. 

AN Faraj, a medical statistician who now drives a Katyusha 
rocket truck, estimated the fight could take days. "Sirt is a 
big city and everyone likes Gaddafi there," he said. "There 
are no revolutionaries inside." Indeed, where civilian 
loyalties lie and how deep they run could prove critical in 
determining the timetable for the NTC's consolidation of the 
country. Rebel forces also retreated chaotically from the 
pro-Gaddafi city of Bani Walid on Sunday, according to 
Reuters. And the NTC has so far been unable to penetrate 



Sabha, a third Gaddafi stronghold in Libya's desert south. 

Civilians have fled increasingly from Sirt and Bani Walid in 
recent days, citing food and fuel shortages and heavy 
fighting. At a checkpoint on Misratah's eastern outskirts on 
Sunday, a dozen families from Sirt waited as NTC fighters 
vetted and searched them. Some families waited long 
enough to set up makeshift camps with sheets and blankets 
strung between the cars, to shield them against the fierce 
desert sun. 

Meanwhile, fighters who had ventured into the city's streets 
reported that some of Gaddafi's henchmen had tried to flee 
dressed as civilians. Others said they had encountered 
female snipers — incidents they cited as evidence of the 
success of the regime's propaganda. "[The regime] told 
them that we are other nationalities, and that we are going 
to rape them and steal from them — that's why they're 
scared of us," said Abdel Salaam Abu Shadia, a Misratah 
fighter. "We found a family a few days ago, and they 
thought we were from Qatar." 

Throughout the weekend, the fighters occasionally carted 
away prisoners. At a gas station turned checkpoint on Sirt's 
western outskirts on Saturday, several dozen NTC fighters 
surrounded a cage that they had filled with a small group of 
dark-skinned men in army fatigues. The fighters taunted and 
shouted at their captives; Gaddafi forces, they said. But they 
wouldn't allow journalists to get close. "They are 
mercenaries. They raped women," one fighter said angrily, 
trying to keep TIME'S reporter at a distance. "You can't see 
them now. There is a problem." He wouldn't say what the 
problem was, but another fighter offered in broken English: 



"Maybe we do something with them first." Later they were 
gone. 

Sandwiched between hostile neighborhoods and a turquoise 
sea, fighters along Sirt's coastal road on Saturday said they 
had encountered trickery and relentless sniper fire. At one 
point they ignored the incoming fire of rocket-propelled 
grenades (RPGs), exploding in midair, thunderclaps of black 
smoke, for nearly an hour. Some said the overhead 
explosions were evidence that they were well out of range 
of Gaddafi's forces. But RPGs explode in midair after 
traveling for a certain distance without hitting a target. And 
by the time it had become clear that the rebel positions 
were being marked, rather than missed, artillery shells and 
high-caliber machine-gun fire had begun raining in, sending 
the trucks fleeing west and then south to escape the danger 
zone. 

The nearest hospital is back in Misratah, some 150 miles 
(240 km) away, down a barren desert highway with little in 
between. And to cope with the flood of wounded out of 
Sirt's front lines, the NTC fighters have converted the City 
Gate Rest Stop and its accompanying gas station on the 
western outskirts into a field hospital; tying IV drips to 
ceiling light fixtures, and at times, performing triage on thin 
mattresses spread across the floor. 

Late on Sunday afternoon, a rotation of determined doctors 
and paramedics performed CPR on 21-year-old Abdel Aziz al- 
Bawel. "Gunshot wound to the left side," said one of the 
paramedics who rescued him from the front line. Outside, 
al-Bawel's friends watched tearfully from an open window. 
But after half an hour, a doctor ordered the medics to stop. 



With no defibrillator, no blood bank and no running water, 
the wounded die easily there. And quickly and silently, two 
medics sewed up al-Bawel's wounds and wheeled his body 
into another room, preparing the field hospital for the next 
round of casualties. 

Within an hour, a chorus of wailing sirens announced the 
arrival of nine more — all shot by snipers. This time the 
doctors performed CPR on Bashir Mohamed, a 42-year-old 
father of seven, for nearly half an hour. He died too. The rest 
were stabilized long enough to pack into ambulances for the 
long ride back to Misratah. 

The longtime dictator of Libya, Muammar Gaddafi, was 
killed following the capture of his hometown of Sirte. There 
were confusing reports of Gaddafi's capture and death, and 
questions remained over exactly how he was killed. 

Arab broadcasters showed graphic images of the balding, 
goateed Gaddafi - wounded, with a bloodied face and shirt 
- but alive. Later video showed fighters rolling Gaddafi's 
lifeless body over on the pavement, stripped to the waist 
and a pool of blood under his head. 

While he was still alive, the fighters drove him around lying 
on the hood of a truck, perhaps to parade him in public. One 
fighter held him down, pressing on his thigh with a pair of 
shoes in a show of contempt. Standing upright, he is shoved 
along a Sirte road by fighters who chanted "God is great." 
Gaddafi appears to struggle against them, stumbling and 
shouting as the fighters push him onto the hood of a pickup 
truck. 

"We want him alive. We want him alive," one man shouted 



before Gaddafi is dragged away, some fighters pulling his 
hair, toward an ambulance. Most accounts agreed Gaddafi 
had been holed up with heavily armed supporters in the last 
few buildings held by regime loyalists in the Mediterranean 
coastal town, furiously battling revolutionary fighters. The 
battle for Sirte has been raging for more than a month. 

At one point, a convoy tried to flee and was hit by NATO 
airstrikes, carried out by French warplanes. France's Defense 
Minister Gerard Longuet said the 80-vehicle convoy was 
carrying Gaddafi and was trying to escape the city. The 
strikes stopped the convoy but did not destroy it, and then 
revolutionary fighters moved in on the vehicle carrying 
Gaddafi. 

One fighter who said he was at the battle told AP Television 
News that the final fight took place at an opulent 
compound. Adel Busamir said the convoy tried to break out 
but after being hit, it turned back and re-entered the 
compound. Several hundred fighters attacked. 

"We found him there," Busamir said of Gaddafi. "We saw 
them beating him (Gaddafi) and someone shot him with a 
9mm pistol ... then they took him away." 

Military spokesman Col. Ahmed Bani in Tripoli told Al- 
Jazeera TV that a wounded Gaddafi "tried to resist 
(revolutionary forces) so they took him down." 

Fathi Bashaga, spokesman for the Misrata military council, 
whose forces were involved in the battle, said fighters 
encircled the convoy and exchanged fire. In one vehicle, 
they found Gaddafi, wounded in the neck, and took him to 
an ambulance. "What do you want?" Gaddafi asked the 



approaching revolutionaries, Bashaga said, citing witnesses. 

Gaddafi bled to death from his wounds a half-hour later, he 
said. Fighters said he died in the ambulance en route to 
Misrata, 120 miles from Sirte. Abdel-Jalil Abdel-Aziz, a 
doctor who accompanied the body in the ambulance and 
examined it, said Gaddafi died from two bullet wounds - to 
the head and chest. 

"You can't imagine my happiness today. I can't describe my 
happiness," he told The Associated Press. "The tyranny is 
gone. Now the Libyan people can rest." 

In the United States, President Obama addressed the death 
of Gaddafi in a press conference. "The Transitional National 
Council informed the United States of Gaddafi's death 
shortly before Prime Minister Mahmoud Jibril's 
announcement to his nation that the moment so many had 
waited for had come, a U.S. official said. The White House 
and State Department were expected to release official 
responses later Thursday," Obama said, according to the 
Associated Press. "You have won your revolution," he 
continued, "One of the world's longest-serving dictators is 
no more." 

In Tripoli, celebrations are already underway with gunfire 
and honking. "We've heard quite a lot of celebratory 
gunfire," Caroline Hawley reports for the BBC. 

Secretary of State Hillary Rodham Clinton visited Libya on 
Tuesday to offer a new aid package. She told students 
during a gathering in Tripoli, "We hope [Gaddafi] can be 
captured or killed soon so that you don't have to fear him 
any longer." 



Gaddafi was ousted from power in August, and his 
whereabouts have been unknown for months. The Criminal 
Court in The Hague, Netherlands, accused Libya's former 
ruler of crimes against humanity. Reuters was also 
reporting that an official from the National Transitional 
Council, Libya's interim government, had confirmed the 
death of Abu Bakr Yunis Jabr, Gaddafi's Minister of Defense. 

The death of Muammar Gaddafi avoids a potentially fraught 
legal process that could have pitted Libya's National 
Transitional Council (NTC) against the demands of 
international justice. Libya's justice minister has repeatedly 
insisted Gaddafi - were he to be captured alive - would be 
tried in Libya under local law. The international criminal 
court in the Hague, however, issued a warrant against 
Gaddafi this year, charging him with using brutal force while 
suppressing demonstrations in February. It also issued a 
warrant for his oldest son and his spy chief. It may have 
been possible to reconcile both claims. International lawyers 
suggested a compromise that could have seen a trial in 
Tripoli paid for by the UN and conducted under the auspices 
of national and international law. The process, however, 
might have dragged on for years. Libya's legal system 
scarcely exists and needs to be rebuilt from scratch. 

In the meantime, Gaddafi would have been able to 
undermine democratic elections and rally disgruntled 
loyalist forces. At worst he could have led a fresh insurgency 
against the new government, from the Sahara or the south 
of the country, wrecking havoc on the NTC's credibility and 
destabilising Libya's neighbours. 

Gaddafi's death means the debate over where to try him is 



irrelevant. It is a boost to Libya's acting government, which 
is already showing signs of weakness, internal strain and 
regional feuding. It removes a massive obstacle to the tricky, 
tentative process of political transition and nation-building 
after decades of autocracy. 

There was disappointment on Thursday among some human 
rights activists that Gaddafi could no longer be made to 
answer for the numerous crimes committed during his 42 
years in power. Richard Dickler, director of Human Rights 
Watch's international justice programme, said Gaddafi's 
death had deprived the Libyan people of the chance to see 
him held to account "in a fair trial at the ICC". 

There is little doubt, though, that most Libyans regard his 
death as a cathartic moment. Photos of his bloodied corpse 
being dragged through Sirte triggered ecstatic celebrations 
across the country. There was universal recognition that 
four decades of dictatorship, ended by popular revolution, 
and nine months of civil unrest and insurgency were over. It 
also means the end of Nato's UN-mandated military 
intervention in Libya. 

"The NTC talked about putting Gaddafi on trial. But if he had 
been taken alive this would have hung over the processes of 
reconciliation and transition," David Hartwell, a senior 
Middle Eastern analyst with IHS Global Insight, said. He 
added: "Gaddafi could potentially have acted as a lightning 
rod for resistance to the new government." 

Hartwell said that privately the NTC must be enormously 
relieved that Gaddafi had been killed. Viewed from a 
"realpolitik" perspective, this was the best possible outcome 
for the country, its present rulers and those optimistic 



enough to believe that Libya can eventually be transformed 
into a vibrant democracy, he added. "The issue [if Gaddafi 
were still alive] could have created problems for the new 
government. Questions like 'Where is he? Is he still alive? 
Should he be put on trial' have all been eradicated. The 
process of reconciliation can begin," Hartwell said. Gaddafi's 
death also ends months of speculation as to his 
whereabouts - it appears he has been hiding for months in 
Sirte. 

Gaddafi's death will have prompted huge relief in several 
western capitals. In the dock, there was every prospect that 
the former dictator, with nothing to lose, would have spilled 
embarrassing secrets about Libya's relations with leading 
European powers, international oil firms and former 
statesmen such as Tony Blair. Many oil corporations struck 
lucrative deals with his regime. They include BP, Italy's ENI 
and France's Total. They too must be breathing a sigh of 
relief. 

"It is hugely symbolically important," Alan Fraser, Middle 
East analyst for risk consultancy AKE, told Reuters. "It helps 
the NTC move on ... [it] means they will also avoid a long 
drawn out trial that could have been very divisive and 
revealed awkward secrets." 

The bloody denouement to the hunt for Gaddafi also reflects 
the will of most ordinary Libyans. During the fall of Tripoli, 
numerous rebel volunteers - students, dentists, engineers 
and the unemployed - said they would only put down their 
weapons and return to civilian life once Gaddafi had been 
killed. 

A minority politely insisted that Gaddafi should be tried. But 



the question: "What should happen to Gaddafi?" usually 
triggered laughter, followed by a straightforward admission: 
if we find him we will kill him. Even educated Libyans shared 
this sentiment. Any trial would most likely have ended with 
a death sentence anyway, they pointed out. "Libya will be 
so much better without Gaddafi. If we get him, there is a 
court in Tripoli. But my view as a lawyer is that he should 
die," Naser al-Shahawi said in August, after the fall of Tripoli. 

Other rights groups said that Gaddafi's death should not 
prevent a proper and transparent investigation into the 
crimes committed under his rule. Hassiba Hadj Sahraoui, 
Amnesty International's deputy director for north Africa and 
the Middle East, said there should be a "full accounting for 
the past", and that human rights should be embedded in 
Libya's new institutions. 

"Colonel al-Gaddafi's death must not stop his victims in 
Libya from seeing justice being done. The many Libyan 
officials suspected of serious human rights violations 
committed during and before this year's uprising, including 
the infamous Abu Salim prison massacre in 1996, must 
answer for their crimes," he said. He added: "The new 
authorities must make a complete break from the culture of 
abuse that Colonel al-Gaddafi's regime perpetuated and 
initiate the human rights reforms that are urgently needed 
in the country." 

Amnesty also called on the NTC to give a full explanation of 
how Gaddafi died to the Libyan people. So far, this hasn't 
happened. 
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